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Clearance Section Established in the Office 
of the Administrator of Export Control 


By Bric. Gen. Russert L. Maxwe tt, U. S. Army, 


A new service by which the United 
States contributes substantial material 
aid to the economic welfare of friendly 
foreign nations whose economies have 
been threatened by the European and 
Asiatic wars has been inaugurated 
with the establishment of a Clearance 
Section of the Office of the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control. 


Procedure by which export proposals are 
handled by the Clearance Section of the 
Office of the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol is shown in detail in chart. 

REQUESTS for essential commercial 
needs of countries friendly to the United 
States can be cleared now through the 
Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control without the loss of time hitherto 
spent in contacting other agencies of the 
Government. The new Clearance Sec- 
tion is the central point to which an ex- 
porter or manufacturer of the United 
States or an importer of a foreign coun- 
try may submit export proposals regard- 
ing articles and materials deemed 
essential to the economic life of friendly 
countries. 

The Clearance Section consults all in- 
terested Government agencies in connec- 
tion with the proposals submitted, and 
their approval or rejection is obtained 
with a minimum of delay. 

The clearance service, however, does 
not in any manner change the procedure 
for obtaining export licenses. Applica- 
tions for such licenses are submitted, as 
heretofore, to the Division of Controls, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Direct contacts between foreign govern- 
ments and this country in matters con- 
cerning exports are, of course, handled 
by the Department of State, though pri- 
vate British agencies may come directly 
to the Clearance Section. 

Requests for clearance of export pro- 
posals need not be limited to those items 
now subject to export control regulations. 
Provisions for obtaining priority ratings 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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“Federal Reserve Bank of China”’— 


An Instrument of Japanese Economic Policy 


On March 10, 1938, the Japanese- 
sponsored “Provisional Government of 
China” at Peking formally opened the 
“Federal Reserve Bank of China.” The 
announced purposes were to (1) “stabil- 
ize China’s monetary and financial sys- 
tem,” (2) “provide a sound and unified 


currency,” and (3) “abolish the old, 
unserviceable, complicated monetary 
system.” 


The New Sole Bank of Issue in 
North China 


According to its 30-year charter, the 
bank was authorized by the Provisional 
regime to act in North China as the sole 
bank of issue, as Government repository, 
and as the Government’s fiscal agent. It 
was therefore permitted to circulate 
banknotes of $1, $5, $10, and $100°* de- 
nominations and subsidiary coin notes 
of 42a¢, 1¢, 5¢, 10¢, and 50¢. The bank was 
required to “maintain a minimum re- 
serve of 40 percent in paper, silver, gold, 
and foreign currencies, or deposits in 
foreign currencies, and a reserve of 60 
percent—or less—in bonds, bills issued 
or guaranteed by the Government, secu- 
rities or commercial bills, and other re- 
liable securities or loans.” 

The value of the notes was linked 
at par with the Japanese yen, with Man- 
churian currency, and—for a limited 
period—with Chinese legal tender or 
“fapi” notes, which were to be replaced 
within a year by the North China Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank notes. In March 
1938, about 338,000,000 yuan in “fapi” 
notes were in circulation in the North 
China Provinces of Hopeh, Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan, north of the Yellow 
River, and the Inner Mongolian Prov- 
inces of Chahar and Suiyuan. 


Capital, Subscriptions, Metallic 


Reserves and Exchange 


“Credit” 


The Bank was provided with an initial 
paid-up capital of 25,000,000 yuan, out 
of an authorized capital of 50,000,000 


1For convenience in discussing the several 
Chinese currencies the dollar mark is used in 
this article, although ordinarily used in De- 
partment of Commerce publications, only in 
connection with United States currency. 


“U. S.” precedes the dollar mark wherever 
the figures refer to United States currency. 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce 


yuan. Of the latter amount half was to 
be subscribed by eight Chinese banks and 
half by the Provisional regime. The sub- 
scriptions of the eight Chinese banks, in- 
cluding three Chinese National Govern- 
ment banks—the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of China, and the Bank of Com- 
munications—were nominal. Since the 
Provisional regime lacked ready cash, its 
subscription was covered by a “loan,” or 
advance contributions from the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, and the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea). 

From time to time the Japanese in 
North China have attempted to cbtain, 
for use as a metallic reserve against the 
FBR note issue, physical possession of 
certain Chinese-owned silver in the 
Tientsin foreign concession areas and in 
the Peking Legation Quarter, amounting 
to roughly 39,900,000 yuan and 15,500.- 
000 yuan, respectively. 

Despite promulgations of the Chinese 
National Government in November 1935, 
nationalizing silver and requiring deliv- 
ery to the National Government of all 
silver in China, these silver reserves were 
held back in North China by the Japan- 
ese-sponsored Hopeh-Chahar Political 
Council, to provide backing for the Chi- 
nese legal tender note issue in that area. 
The disposition of these silver reserves 
was one of the issues involved in Japan’s 
military blockade of the British and 
French Concessions at Tientsin from 
June 1939 to July 1940. Eventually the 
blockade brought about the sale of the 
equivalent of £100,000 sterling from re- 
serves in the British Concession, and 
£300,000 from reserves in the French 
Concession, to finance purchases of Aus- 
tralian wheat flour for “flood relief” 
purposes. Another result of the block- 
ade was the sealing of the balance of the 
silver pending settlement of the so-called 
“China Incident.” 

Aside from so-called capital subscrip- 
tions and the metallic reserves just 
mentioned, the Bank received a 100,000,- 
000-yen credit from the Bank of Japan 
and other Japanese banks, to be used 
“exclusively as an exchange credit for 
settlement of Japan-China exchange 
accounts.” This credit has been renewed 
annually, but so far as can be ascer- 
tained it has never been used, although 
North China imports from Japan have 
uniformly exceeded exports. 


Possible Japanese Reasons for 


Establishing the FRB 


In establishing this Bank, the Japanese 
insisted that the reason for doing so was 
the instability of the existing currency 
structure; but other factors might have 
been considered, also, such as: 

1. Establishment of control over the finan- 
cial structure of North China and the inte- 
gration of that region with the economy of 


the yen-bloc. 


2. The creation of a currency at parity 


with yen in which goods and services could ) 


be paid for in North China, thus avoiding the 
increased circulation of yen notes in that 
region. 

3. Elimination of China’s national cur- 
rency from North China and its depreciation 
in value elsewhere. 

4. The acquisition of foreign exchange at 
Shanghai with Chinese legal tender notes, 
obtained in North China in exchange for 
FRB notes 

5. Withdrawal from circulation of large 
quantities of yen notes of the Bank of Japan, 
Bank of Chosen, and Bank of Manchou in 
North China 

6. To remove the discount against yen in 
favor of Chinese national currency ranging 
at Tientsin, in the autumn of 1937, up to 10 
percent. 


Area of Circulation and Accept. 
ability of FRB Notes 


The area in which the FRB notes were 
to circulate was defined by the Bank as 
that part of North China north and east 
of the Yellow River which comprises the 
Provinces of 
Shansi, and the northern portions of 
Honan and Kiangsu Provinces. (The use 
of “Meng Chiang” banknotes was pre- 
scribed in the Inner Mongolian Provinces 
of Chahar and Suiyuan, the region now 
controlled by the Japanese-sponsored 
“Federal Autonomous Government of 
Mongolia.” 

The exclusive use of FRB notes was 
prescribed in paying customs, postal, 
telegraph, radio and cable, and railway 
charges, ocean freight rates on Japanese 
vessels, for all Provisional and Japanese 
military and naval disbursements and 
purchases, and for all taxes payable to 
Japanese-controlled Provisional, provin- 
cial, and municipal regimes. 

These FRB notes circulate freely in the 
Japanese-occupied cities of North China, 
along railway zones, waterways, and 
highways under effective Japanese con- 
trol, and in the Tientsin foreign conces- 
sion areas and in the Peking Legation 
Quarter. However, in extensive areas of 
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| Beside the announced purposes what other reasons probably 
motivated the Japanese in establishing the Federal Reserve Bank 
of China... What evidence is there of the lack of acceptability 
of the FRB in China... What caused the coolie labor exodus 
| from “Manchukuo” in 1940 . . . What financial methods does the 
Japanese-controlled regime use to favor Japanese traders in China? 


for 


North China, beyond the limits of effec- 
tive Japanese control, Chinese “fapi” 
notes still circulate. Transfer of FRB 
notes to Chinese-controlled territory, or 


as the Tientsin “fapi’’, i. e. as of June 10, 
1938 U.S.$1.1714 instead of U.S.$0.29%4, 
the nominal foreign exchange value of 
the yen in Japan. 


in February 1939, and all existing con- 
tracts in “fapi” currency were required 
to be converted to an FRB basis. Effec- 
tive March 10, 1939, the circulation of 


nese of “fapi” notes - ee ee “fapi” notes in North China was pro- 
) Was areas, is still possible, although attended bay APs ; hibited. 
ency py serious risks in either case. Risks fre- Chinese Pr otective Measures In the year from March 1938 to March 
have quently involve confiscation of the A gainst the FRB 1939, the value of “fapi” in North China 
“banned” currency, and occasionaly exe- : dropped from about U. S. $0.26 to about 
inan. -cution of the bearer. As a defense measure against the  y. §, $0.16, but nevertheless during the 
inte- ne — Pesce Pret tll een a entire period these notes stood at prem- 
ny of ta Bala e ium r i \, 
Inconver tibilt Ly of FRB N oles 13, 1938, issued a mandate governing the to a porting Suinc ta dea Fs. 
— Although the FRB dollar was given procedure for purchases of foreign ex- floods at Tientsin—and for a time there- 
1g the / nominally the “official” foreign-exchange = Change on an allotment basis, from which _— after—-FRB notes were at a 25-percent 
that _—yalue of the yen, i. e., 1 shilling 2 pence, North China was excluded. Result: the premium over Tientsin “fapi.” It was 
cur. oF :-‘U.S.$0.2912 (lowered to U.S.$0.23;,  Tientsin market was forced to adopt an _— not until import exchange control regu- 
lation on October 25, 1939, when the yen was di- _—_ independent position, although local ex- _jations became fully effective, about Sep- 
vorced from sterling), no provision was change rates were still influenced by tember 1940, that “Tientsin fapi” stood 
ge at | made for the convertibility of this cur- Shanghai market trends, since Tientsin —_— continuously at substantial discounts as 
fo  vency to foreign exchange at the rates  “fapi” notes, for all practical purposes,no — against FRB notes. Under these regu- 
stipulated. In an interview reported in longer participated in the general for- _—jations the Federal Reserve Bank no 
large? the Peking Chronicle of March 18, 1938, eign currency credits or metallic reserves jonger permitted financing of imports 
Japan, the Japanese adviser of the Bank stated of the Chinese Government in China, or into North China through the Shanghai 
rd. that there was no obligation on the abroad. Only the fact that the Chinese foreign exchange market, but insisted 
en in Bank’s part to provide such exchange National Government did not technically that all imports be “linked.” 
— facilities, adding: wane its oy ti ae note ae ear That the prohibitions against the cir- 
. s those notes a degree of convertibility to culation of “fapi” notes in North China 
_ihy should the Reserve Bask opens 6: orelgn currencies nok bossessed BY PRB 


ce pt- 


indulge in unlimited exchange business? 
Foreign exchange was their affair, and they 
should provide for the facilities. Assets of 
the bank were for the support of its currency 
and were not intended for dispatch 


notes. 


Measures To Stimulate or Re- 


were ineffective is shown by a decree 
promulgated in April 1941, setting a rate 
of FRB $40 for $100 “Tientsin fapi” as 
the rate for the retirement of the “fapi” 
currency from the North China market— 


were abroad. * * * As export bills came into strict FRB Note Circulation as compared with the actual Tientsin 
nk as possession of the bank these would be avail- “black market” rate in April 1941 of about 
apo — > pong ll geome dn During the past 3 years the Provisional FRB $55.75 per $100 “Tientsin fapi.” 
»§ the on shipments, in foreign ‘currencies, will regime has enacted a number of meas- ‘ 
and be provided by the shippers. And this money ures for facilitating the circulation of . 
ns of | Will be used to meet any demand for the pur- = FRB notes in North China, and to pre- The Coolie Laborer Protests 
we chase of foreign exchange to cover imports. vent their circulation elsewhere. Corol- 
pre: In view of these and other circum- lary measures have alsd been taken to In June 1940, efforts were made to cur- 
vinces stances, the foreign-exchange depart- eliminate the use of “fapi” notes in North tail the flow of yen-bloc currencies to 
. nee ments in North China of the Bank of | China. On April 14, 1938, the exporta- | North China by prohibiting inna 
sored China and the Bank of Communications tion from North China of more than controlled banks in that area from _ 
nt of closed. Other non-Japanese foreign- FRB $500 in FRB notes or yen was pro- ing in any yen-bloc currencies other than 
exchange banks refused to accept FRB hibited without a special permit. On FRB notes without special permission. 
Ss was notes for deposit, except in segregated | June 8, North China branches of Chinese The limit which bona-fide - avelers fr ae 
yostal, , accounts. Their purchases of foreign Government banks were forbidden to is- yen-bloc areas ote oe cr 
Lilway exchange were still required to be made sue paper currency. On June 10 circu- versa, were perml a oe rye ao 
anese through the medium of “fapi,” and their lation in North China of Chinese legal yen to FRB notes was lowered to ~ $200. 
anese sales of foreign exchange were limited to tender notes—except notes of the Bank Chinese coolie laborers = ot — en- 
s and the extent of their exchange coverage. of China and of the Bank of Com- tering North China from rye u son 
ble to Japanese banks would only accept FRB munications, surcharged ‘Tientsin,” however, were only —— pesos 
rovin- notes for conversion to yen from bona “Peking,” “Tsingtao,” or “Shantung,” FRB$50. This last ruling ig = n 
fide travelers or in payment for imports was prohibited. exodus of Chinese ne sie “oa 
inthe , | from Japan, or for Japanese services such On the pretext of an alleged loss of | Chukuo” that in renin “ : nod 9 
Yhina, as ocean-freight charges. confidence in and depreciation of “fapi” of transfer for es nln Be aan 
and Moreover, since FRB notes were at par notes—but actually to drive them out of borers ba “—~ 0: ‘has. pete st 
» con- both with “fapi” and with Bank of Chosen circulation—a 10-percent depreciation per ee : : rly = pace ber hi 
ynces- and other yen notes, especially in local of North China “fapi” notes was decreed a rictions were pletely 
vation transactions, the yen notes circulating in August 1938. An additional 30-per- moved. 
eas Of in North China were only worth as much cent depreciation was imposed by decree (Continued on p. 18) 
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Germanys Limitation on 


Dividends 


The German economic controls covet- 
ing prices, wages, rent, and interest 
rates have been extended by a decree 
of the Ministerial Council for the De- 
fense of the Reich, of June 12, 1941, 
providing for a direct limitation of divi- 
dend payments. 

Prior to this decree Germany imposed 
no direct limitation on dividend pay- 
ments, but the amount in cash distrib- 
uted to shareholders was limited to 6 
percent (8 percent in some cases) by the 
Loan Reserve Acts of March 29 and De- 
cember 4, 1934. 

Under the first measure all earnings 
of companies above those for the pre- 
ceding year were to constitute a loan 
reserve to be invested in Government 
securities and impounded until March 1, 
1936. 

Under the amendment included in the 
law of December 4, 1934, the excess earn- 
ings were to be turned over for a period 
of 3 years to the Gold Discount Bank, 
a subsidiary of the Reichsbank, for in- 
vestment in Government securities. The 
bank was to administer the investment 
as a trustee for the shareholders, wlio 
were to recover the impounded funds at 
the expiration of the 3-year period. The 
chief object of the law was not to curtail 
purchasing power through restriction on 
dividends, but rather to provide a mar- 
ket for Government bonds. 

The law was extended for a further 
period of 3 years by the act of December 
9, 1937. This provided that impounded 
dividends were to be distributed among 
the stockholders in the form of non- 
interest-bearing tax certificates accepted 
in payment of most taxes during the 
fiscal years 1941-45. The Minister of 
Economy was to determine the time and 
form for the refunding of the impounded 
dividends. 

By the end of 1940 the impoundd 
funds had accumulated to 108,000,000 
marks. An alleged intention to dis- 
tribute the amounts in cash caused a 
considerable rise in quotations of the 
shares of the “Loan Reserve” companies, 
and it was found advisable to postpone 
the distribution. After a fur‘her rise in 
the shares the Minister of Economy 
formally announced that d'stributicn 
would be postponed until after the war. 


Price Commissar Outlines Prin- 
ciples and Objectives 
The Loan Reserve law was not re- 


newed at the end of the second 3-year 
period expiring in 1940. Price Commis- 


if How 


economy . . 


sar Wagner made a statement in Febru- 
ary 1941, dealing with the importance 
of price control during the war. He in- 
dicated that, to reduce the purchasing- 
power pressure of increased earnings, he 
would soon extend control to profits. 

In later statements during March, the 
Price Commissar called attention to the 
fundamental objectives of the _ price- 
restriction policy. He outlined directives 
for the guidance of German business as 
to the relations between prices and 
profits. He pointed out that the princi- 
ples laid down in the War Economy Ordi- 
nance of September 9, 1939, and his own 
statements on the subject embodied the 
fundamental policy that, when profits 
reach a level above that justified by the 
war sacrifices, there must be a reduction 
in prices for private and Government 
orders and a Surrender of the accumu- 
lated profits to the Government. On the 
basis of these principles, he said, each 
concern will be expected to examine its 
prices and, if they are found excessive, 
to follow the policy laid down. 

The long interval between the expira- 
tion of the Loan Reserve law at the end 
of 1940 and the appearance of the new 
decree for the limitation of dividends on 
June 12, 1941, was explained by several 
factors. The problem involved was not 
merely to limit the dividend payments 
for the duration of the war to 6 percent— 
a level regarded by the political lead- 
ership as proper under war conditions— 
but also to work out a method that would 
enable under-capitalized concerns to re- 
adjust their nominal capital by a transfer 
of reserves. 

Many German concerns had adopted a 
policy of accumulating considerable re- 
serves as a result of the monetary and 
economic crises during the 20’s and 30’s. 
The new measure was drafted with a view 
to bringing the nominal capital into 
closer relationship to the capital actually 
invested. Such a readjustment, it is 
claimed, will give the shareholders a bet- 
ter insight into the real value of their 
investments and a better basis for ap- 
praising the soundness of the dividend 


policy. 


Provisions of the Dividend 
Decree 


The new dividend-limitation meas- 
ure—as the Frankfurter Zeitung aptly 
notes—interposes, for the duration of the 
war, three “filters” between the earnings 
of a concern and their final distribution 
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is the German investor faring under Germany’s wartime 
. To what extent are dividend payments limited in the 
Reich . . . What factors motivate the “readjustments of capital’? 


in the form of dividends to the share. 
holders. 

There is, first, the provision against 
an increase in dividends, except in the 
case of concerns paying less than 6 per- 
cent. 

Second, one finds a limitation of 8 per. 
cent of the present nominal capital on 
dividend payments in cash—the same as 
in) the original Loan Reserve law, but 
with the difference that the excess earn- 
ings are to be invested by the companies 
themselves in Government securities to 
be held in trust for the shareholders and 
not to be released for their benefit with- 
out the permission of the Minister of 
Economy. 

Third, there is the heavy dividend tax 
On excess dividends over 6 percent and 
a prohibitive tax on the excess over 7 
percent. The rate of the dividend tax 
varies: One-half of 1 percent of the nom- 
inal capital for the excess between 6 
and 7 percent—1 percent of the nominal 
capital between 7 and 8 percent—in- 
creasing to 24 percent for dividends of 12 
percent and above. Thus, there will be 
no gain to the shareholders in a dividend 
increase from 7 to 8 percent, and a con- 
siderable loss above that rate. 

In the case of companies with a divi- 
dend rate averaging above 7 percent dur- 
ing the 3 years prior to the application of 
the present decree, an 8 percent dividend 
is allowed upon payment of only one-half 
of 1 percent of the nominal capital on 
the excess above 7 percent. The levy of 
the excess dividend tax is to be on the 
basis of the calendar year, the first levy 
to cover 1941. 

While the new decree will make it 
necessary for many companies to read- 
just their capital so as to distribute their 
earnings within the prescribed limits, it 
was not intended to bring about a capi- 
talization of all reserves. Basic limiting 
factor for such readjustment of capital 
is the corporation tax balance statement 
for 1938—regarded as a proper basis be- 
cause it reflects the influence of the eco- 
romic developments under the National 
Socialist regime but excludes the war 
boom. 

To prevent excessive transfers of re- 
serves to capital, it is provided that the 
readjusted capital must be rounded off 
to be divisible by 100 or 10, according to 
the nominal value of the shares, and that 
the additional or readjusted shares must 
not involve any payment by the share- 
holders to the company or vice versa. 
The additional shares must be distributed 

(Continued on p. 19) 
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Revolution 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Chief Industrial Areas of 


Which is oldest industrial city in the U. S. 8S. R. . . . What 


industrial development had taken place in Moscow before the 


. What city, once famous for its fairs, is now a J 


center for the production of machine tools? 


Series | 
By E. C. Ropes, 


Department of Commerce 


In spite of having many natural re- 
sources on which industries could be 
based, Russia, before the revolution in 
1917, possessed only a few industrial dis- 
tricts. From 1895 onward, industrial 
development, though rapid, had been 
limited to Leningrad, the Donets Basin, 
the Urals, and the Caucasus. In these 
districts many plants had been erected, 
usually by foreign capital, to produce 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, railroad 
locomotives and cars, agricultural ma- 
chines, and some chemicals. 

It remained, however, for the Soviet 
Government, after a period of recon- 
struction and recovery of existing in- 
dustry, to initiate in 1928 an ambitious 
program of planned exploration and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the country, wherever they might be lo- 
cated. Under this program, industrial 
plants have risen at many new points, 
in the Polar and Arctic regions, the Far 
East, Central Asia, and other parts of 
the Union. 


Leningrad District 


The Leningrad industrial district is one 
of the oldest in the U.S.S.R. Pre-war 
plants have all been reconstructed, mod- 
ernized, and in many cases expanded. 
Its industries in 1934 produced 14 per- 
cent by value of all the output of Soviet 
large-scale industry, reported for that 
year at 50,569,000,000 rubles of 1926-27 
(1 ruble=$0.5146). 

The 1939 share, totaling 96,462,000,000 
rubles, was probably somewhat less, be- 
cause of the rapid growth of newer in- 
dustrial districts. Leningrad still leads, 
however, in shipbuilding, and in manu- 
facture of electrical machinery, rubber 
goods, boots and shoes, chemicals, and 
many forms of transport and textile ma- 
chinery. Outstanding are: the Red 
Putilovets plant, turning out heavy ma- 
chinery; the Baltiski and Nevski ship- 
building yards; the Izhorsk pipe and ma- 
chine plant; large rubber, copper rolling, 
and Diesel engine plants; several chemi- 
cal plants, textile mills, and clothing fac- 
tories; the Skorokhod shoe factory; and 
several large packing plants and cold 


storage warehouses, besides mechanized 
bakeries and dairy products plants. 

Leningrad is the only Baltic port of the 
U. S. S. R. proper, and normally handles 
a large tonnage during the navigation 
season. In 1935 the ocean-going cargo 
turn-over was over 4,000,000 metric tons. 
Extensive port works reaching out into 
the Finnish Gulf accommodate over 100 
Ships simultaneously. Terminus of rail- 
ways and internal waterways, Leningrad 
also handles large quantities of products 
over these routes, some 60,000,000 tons 
in all in 1934. 

To provide power for Leningrad in- 
dustries, three hydroelectric stations, two 
on the Svir river and one on the Volkhov, 
and several steam stations, operating in 
part on oil-shale and peat fuel, have been 
erected. The power network extends 
over the district, to an aluminum plant, 
treating bauxites from Tikhvin; paper 
mills; fertilizer plants, using apatite rock 
from Kirovsk on the Kola Peninsula; and 
other factories in the Leningrad zone. 
The city itself still accounted, however, 
in 1937 for 80 percent of the output of 
the district. 

Leningrad is also noted for its scientific 
and research organizations, exploring and 
studying natural resources, and solving 
industrial problems. 


Kola Peninsula District 


North of Leningrad, on the Kola Penin- 
sula, in the Karelian S. S. R., lies one of 
the new industrial districts, centering 
around Kirovsk, formerly called Khibino- 
gorsk, after the Khibiny mountains. 
Here are situated the largest deposits in 
the world of apatite, a mineral rich in 
phosphoric acid, used as a fertilizer either 
in ground form or as superphosphate, as 
well as for other purposes. In the surface 
mines that have been opened, nepheline, 
used in many industries, is also found. 
Concentrates are shipped to the nickel 
plant at Volkhov, which will produce not 
only that metal, but also sodium and po- 
tassium products, and cement. A large 
superphosphate plant has been erected 
to treat the apatite ores. 


It is claimed that the mountains and 
tundras of this district contain two- 
thirds of the known chemical elements, 
and some 20 minerals not found else- 
where in the world. Among important 
discoveries are: iron ore, nickel, copper, 
mica, and a number of rare metals, such 
as niobium, vanadium, etc. 


the U.S.S.R. 


In waterpower the peninsula is also 
rich, with resources estimated at 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts. Two stations on the Niva 
river are already operating, and a third 
is planned. In addition, a station on the 
Tuloma river is working. Not only in- 
dustries, but also the railroad from Kan- 
dalaksha to Murmansk, the ice-free port 
on the Arctic Ocean, is electrified. 

Industrial progress has changed this 
district from a sparsely inhabited area of 
tundras and mountains, with only 14,000 
people, in 1913, to a section of manufac- 
turing towns and collective farms, sup- 
porting 213,000 people. Kirovsk has 
grown from a village to a city of 40,000, 
and Murmansk from a town of 8,000 in 
1926 to one of 117,000 in 1939. Krovsk 
is suplied with meat and vegetables from 
nearby farms, the first developed in the 
polar regions. 


The Karelian S.S. R. lies east of North 
Finland. Broken terrain, numerous lakes 
and rivers, the total lack of railroads and 
often of roads, make transportation 
difficult. 


Moscow Industrial District 


The Moscow industrial district may be 
considered as including, in addition to 
Moscow proper, the nearby cities of 
Ivanovo, Yaroslavl, and Gorkii. Each 
has been expanded under the successive 
Five Year Plans, and has become a center 
of specialized industry. 

Moscow before the revolution was of 
little importance industrially. A few 
cotton textile mills and a small automo- 
bile factory were the only important 
units. These have since been recon- 
structed on a large scale, and many new 
lines of manufacture have been developed 
in addition. The city now is one of the 
leading production centers of motor- 
trucks, busses, and trackless trolleys; of 
ball-bearings, in the first plant of this 
kind in the Union; of precision instru- 
ments; of building materials; of railroad 
equipment; and of electrotechnical prod- 
ucts. In the last field, the “Dynamo” 
works are perhaps the largest in the 
Union. ; 


Additions in recent years were a large 
modern packing house and three fully 
mechanized bakeries. Machine-building 
plants of various kinds are also located 
here. The population of the city has 
grown to 4,100,000 in 1939, necessitating 


(Continued on p. 20) 
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Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sausages, Preserved Meats, and Waz: 
Export Licenses Required for Shipments 
to All Destinations.* 


Barbados 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtax on Import Duties Increased on 
Many Articles—The import surtax of 10 
percent of the duty payable on imports 
of merchandise into Barbados has been 
increased to 20 percent on most articles 
by an act published the Barbados Offi- 
cial Gazette of March 27, 1941, to be 
effective from March 4, 1941, until March 
31,1942. The previous import surtax act 
was repealed. 

Under the new act, however, a surtax of 
only 10 percent will continue to apply to 
the following articles: mules; blackings 
and polishes; oilmeal and oilcake; canned 
vegetables; dried, canned, and bottled 
fruit; maize or cornmeal; hardware; 
implements and tools (except agricul- 
tural); pickled pork; perfumery, cos- 
metics, and toilet requisites (except per- 
fumed spirits and soaps); photographic 
appliances and accessories (except films) ; 
turpentine; typewriters and parts there- 
of; headings of wood; wooden furniture; 
grease; lubricating oil; and motor spirits, 
including Diesel oils for use in road ve- 
hicles.* 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Continues Favor- 
able.—During the week ended July 19 the 
exchange situation continued satisfac- 
tory. The Bank of Brazil’s position in 
unblocked exchange improved, and the 
Bank increased its purchases of gold bul- 
lion. Ample exchange was available 
from bills covering shipments of coffee, 
cotton, minerals, and other products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Use of Burlap of Domestic Fibers To Be 
Required ‘for Packing Cotton Bales.— 
Jute wrappings now used in Brazil in 
packing cotton bales must be replaced 
within 1 year by burlap made of domes- 
tic fibers, according to an announcement 


by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture 
of July 17,1941. This alters the previous 
instructions which provided that cotton 
cloth be substituted for the jute wrap- 


pings. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota for Calculating Ma- 
chines Increased.—Calculating machines 
are allowed the same import quota as ac- 
counting and bookkeeping machines, 
effective for the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941—namely, 125 percent of half 
the total imports during 1940—according 
to a statement by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue on July 21, 
1941, at Ottawa. 

This corrects the previous announce- 
ment of July 16, which was meant to in- 
clude calculating machines with account- 
ing and bookkeeping machines. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 9 for previous announcement. |] 

Wheat Bran, Wheat Shorts, and Wheat 
Middlings: Exports to United States 
Allowed Under General Export Permits.— 
Wheat bran, wheat shorts, and wheat 
middlings may now be exported to the 
United States from Canada under a gen- 
eral export permit if the export entry for 
each shipment has endorsed thereon the 
general permit number assigned to the 
Canadian exporter by the Export Per- 
mit Branch of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce on behalf of the Minister 
of Agriculture—according to Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Revised), 
Supplement No. 5, of July 18, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
26, 1941, for previous announcement regard- 
ing special permits for shipments in general. ] 

Mark-of-Origin Requirements Can- 
celed on Hand Tools, Gloves, Dolls, Toys, 
Games, and Specified Table and 
Other Household Textile Articles.— 
Hand tools, gloves, dolls, toys, games, and 
specified textile articles for table and 
other household uses are exempted from 
the requirement of an indication of coun- 
try of origin when imported into Canada, 
effective July 1, 1941, according to Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 1, Sup- 
plement No. 10, of July 28, Ottawa. 

The articles exempted from marking of 
origin are as follows: Gloves and mitts 
of all kinds; dolls and tcys of all kinds; 
games, such aS are commonly used in 
private households; sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, washcloths, bath mats, house- 
hold blankets (including so-called flan- 
nelette sheets), automobile rugs and 





steamer rugs, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton; bedspreads, quilts, counterpanes, 
tablecloths, tray cloths, runners, scarves, 
napkins and doilies, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or artificial silk; hand- 
kerchiefs of all kinds; bed sheets of rub- 
ber; and hand tools, bits and drills; 
hinges, hasps, door bolts, and butt hinges 
of steel, brass, or bronze. 

[Practically all of the above products are 
at present on the list of goods prohibited 
from importation into Canada from non- 
Empire sources under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act of 1940.] 

Fruits and Vegetables: Changes in Sea- 
sonal Customs Valuations—The Cana- 
dian seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for pears at an advance of 1 cent 
per pound over invoice prices has been 
applied to Western Canada, effective 
July 29, 1941, according to Fruit and 
Vegetable Bulletin No. 15 (Supplement 
No. 1) of July 28, Ottawa. 

Seasonal customs valuation for plums 
at an advance of 1 cent per pound over 
invoice prices has been extended to On- 
tario and Quebec, effective July 26, 1941, 
according to Supplement No. 2 to Fruit 
and Vegetable Bulletin No. 13, of July 25, 
Ottawa. The advance has applied from 
July 8 in Western Canada. 

Seasonal customs valuations at ad- 
vances of 2 cents per pound for green peas 
and 3 cents per pound for cherries over 
invoice prices have been applied in the 
Maritime Provinces, effective July 24, 
1941, according to Fruit and Vegetable 
Bulletins Nos. 7 (supplement 2) and 5 
(supplement 5) of July 23, Ottawa. The 
advance for cherries was previously can- 
celed in the remaining Canadian Prov- 
inces. The advance for green peas has 
applied from June 6 in Eastern and 
Western Canada. 

Seasonal customs valuation for beets at 
an advance of 1 cent per pound over in- 
voice prices has been extended to the 
Maritime Provinces effective July 26, 
1941, and canceled in Western Canada ef- 
fective August 6, according to Supple- 
ments 6 and 7 to Fruit and Vegetable 
Bulletin No. 4, of July 25 and 29, Ottawa. 

Seasonal customs valuation for carrots 
at an advance of four-fifths of 1 cent per 
pound over invoice prices has been ex- 
tended to the Maritime Provinces, effec- 
tive July 26, 1941, and canceled in West- 
ern Canada, effective August 6, according 
to Supplements Nos. 4 and 5 to Fruit and 
Vegetable Bulletin No. 6, of July 25 and 
29, Ottawa. 

Seasonal customs valuation for lettuce 
has been canceled in Ontario and Quebec. 
Cabbage and apricots—seasonal customs 
valuations have been canceled in Western 
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Canada. Raspberries and loganberries— 
seasonal customs valuations have been 
canceled in all Canada. 


Chile 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Wide Range of Specified 
Products and Materials Prohibited —A 
prohibition has been imposed on exporta- 
tion of an extensive range of specified es- 
sential products and materials, effective 
August 1, 1941, by terms of a decree (No. 
1211) of July 16, published in the Diario 
Oficial, July 26, Santiago. 

The list of products, exportation of 
which is prohibited by the decree, com- 
prises about 200 items and covers a wide 
variety of imported and domestically 
produced materials and manufactures, 
including minerals, metals and metal 
manufactures, chemicals, textile raw ma- 
terials and manufactures, machine equip- 
ment and tools, electrical equipment, 
railway material, and various other ma- 
terials and manufactured products. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Declining foreign-exchange rates at 
Shanghai during the week ended August 
9 have not yet been reflected in sharply 
rising prices, except for a few items, 
though a general rise is anticipated. 
Raw cotton, strict middling, registered a 
new record high, selling for approxi- 
mately US$0.21 a pound. 


TRADE WITH FREE CHINA INCREASES 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer- 
chandise imports into China during June 
totaled a value of 84,700,000 gold units, 
an increase of 8 percent over May. 
China’s exports for the month also in- 
creased, totaling 345,000,000 yuan, or 40 
percent more than May. Imports, from 
non-yen-bloc countries, in unadjusted 
values, totaled 67,800,000 gold units, rep- 
resenting an increase of 15 percent over 
May—the result of larger shipments into 
North China and Chinese - controlled 
areas. 

The British Empire supplied 55 percent 
of the imports, the United States and the 
Philippines 20 percent, the Netherlands 
Indies 10 percent, French Indochina 8 
percent, and Thailand and Germany 
each 2.4 percent. 

Including transshipment, the British 
Empire took 43 percent of China’s re- 
corded exports to non-yen-block coun- 
tries. In unadjusted values, exports to 
these countries amounted to 74,700,000 
yuan, an increase of 48 percent over May 
because of larger shipments to Chinese- 
controlled areas. The United States took 
40 percent, the Netherlands Indies 4 per- 
cent, Thailand 3 percent, Germany 2.5 
percent, and French Indochina 2 percent. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates declined steadily during the week 
ended August 9. Reasons: strong mer- 
chant demand and shortage of available 
cover. Interbank spot sold at U.S.$0.0443 
on August 9, with high during the week 
of U.S.$0.05% and low of U.S.$0.04h. 
August and September delivery sold for 
the same as spot. Because of scarcity, 
Bank of Japan yen rose to 2.447, higher 
than military scrip, which exchanged for 
yuan at the rate of 1 for 2.38. Wei-wah 
remained at par with cash. 

Tientsin. Exchange Rates.—Chinese 
yuan was steadier at Tientsin, being 
quoted on August 8 at U.S.$0.05%, while 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan exchanged 
for fapi at the rate of 54.754 for 100. 

Nanking.—Central Reserve Bank note 
issue on August 2 totaled 81,900,000 yuan. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business and financial conditions for 
the last 2 weeks in June and the first 3 
weeks of July were largely characterized 
by (1) uncertainty over the results of the 
United States policy of freezing credits 
and assets of certain European nationals 
and (2) this country’s increasingly defi- 
nite and strict policy with reference to 
firms that promote the interests of the 
totalitarians. The number of important 
firms in Costa Rica with European or 
former European connections has made 
this latter problem an important one for 
many agents and business houses. 

At time of reporting (July 24) just 
over $2,000,000, U. S. currency, in unpaid 
drafts was owing to interests in the 
United States for merchandise and serv- 
ices which could not be paid because of 
foreign-exchange shortage. The amount 
was increasing daily, and the delays by 
the Exchange Control Board in author- 
izing foreign exchange to pay such drafts 
were consequently becoming more pro- 
longed. The average delay was about 3 
months from the date of a request for 
foreign exchange covering so-called nec- 
esSary articles—and even longer for arti- 
cles regarded as luxuries. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The coffee season having closed so far 
as active trading goes, there was very 
little movement in this commodity. 
Banana shipments continue to be con- 
siderably in excess of those of last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The most recent statistics of Costa 
Rican trade in 1941 are for March. Im- 
ports in that month were valved at 
$1,591,495, against $1,019,183 in February 
1941 and $1,327,491 in March 1940. Of 
these totals, the United States share was 
$1,331,777, $761,133, and $1,100,627, re- 
spectively. 
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Exports in March totaled an estimated 
$479,085, compared with $919,851 in Feb- 
ruary 1941 and $1,469,665 in March 1940. 
Of these totals, shipments to the United 
States amounted to $453,592, $890,031, 
and $570,748, respectively. 

Exports of gold bullion in the first half 
of 1941 amounted to $220,175, against 
$443,920 for the first 6 months of 1940. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity during July fol- 
lowing in general the usual “dead season” 
pattern, the trade movement being some- 
what below the level of the previous 
month but considerably above that of 
July 1940. Conditions were infiuénced 
by a number of unusual factors resulting 
from world developments and U. S. de- 
fense activities. The trade reacted fa- 
vorably to the two increases during the 
month in the quota of swgar to be shipped 
to the United States, and to the stronger 
trend in sugar prices. 

Some of the representative indexes of 
business and finance for July compared 
favorably with last year, but Government 
revenues continued to decline, and un- 
certainty was injected into the situation 
by the discussion of the tax reform bill 
and other measures now under consider- 
ation by the Congress. Since the middle 
of February, foreign trade has been 
maintained at nearly record levels. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports for May totaled $11,- 
425,479, compared with $9,393,437 in May 
1940. Imports from the United States 
amounted to $10,337,977, against $7,516,- 
235 in May 1940. Imports from Europe 
amounted to $437,256, compared with 
$1,108,530 in the corresponding month of 
1940—the United Kingdom, Spain, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland being the chief 
European shippers to Cuba in May of 
this year. 

Imports during the first 5 months of 
1941 totaled $51,365,523, compared with 
$47,974,385 in the corresponding period 
of 1940, and were considerably in excess 
of imports in the first 5 months of 1939. 
Imports from the United States during 
the 5-month period of 1941 amounted to 
$45,074,472, or 88 percent of the total— 
compared with $35,533,270, 74 percent of 
the total, in the 1940 period, the differ- 
ence representing an increase of $9,541,- 
202, or nearly 27 percent. 

Exports of Cuban products during May 
1941 were valued at $22,716,465, compared 
with $15,711,977 in May 1940. Exports to 
the United States in May totaled $20,- 
970,112, or 92 percent of all Cuban exports 
in that month, against $13,010,023 (83 
percent) in May 1940. Exports to Europe 
amounted to $781,849 in May, compared 
with $2,137,834 in May 1840. The United 
Kingdom, Spain, Portugal, and Switzer- 
land were the main customers. 
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During the first 5 months of 1941 ex- 
ports amounted to $86,562,371—an in- 
crease of $20,419,909, or 31 percent, over 
the $66,142,462 exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Exports to the 
United States, which accounted for 93 
percent of total Cuban exports, aggre- 
gated $80,448,149, compared with $53,- 
295,062, or 81 percent of the total, during 
the first 5 months of 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Deficit Larger Than in 
1940.—- Budgetary revenues for the period 
from January 1 to July 19, inclusive, to- 
taled 41,119,000 pesos, compared with 
43,184,000 in the corresponding period of 
1940. Regular budgetary expenditures 
during the 1941 period were 42,867,000 
pesogx, compared with 43,897,000 in the 
1940 period. The budgetary deficit on 
July 19, 1941, was therefore 1,748,000 
pesos, against 713,000 on the same date 
in 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Results of Railways Show 
Improvement During 1939-40.—Operat- 
ing results of Cuban common-carrier rail- 
ways during 1939-40 showed satisfactory 
improvement over the preceding year. 

reight carried increased by 16.5 percent 
and amounted to 16,859,819 metric tons, 
against 14,471,508 tons. All companies 
except the F. C. de Guantanamo showed 

igher totals of freight handled than in 
1938-39. Almost 64 percent of a: freight 
consisted of sugarcane, while 23.6 percent 
consisted of raw and refined sugar and 
sugarcane products. 

Passengers carried by the railways to- 
taled 6,133,692, against 5,828,312 during 
1938-39. Improvement in passenger traf- 
fic was due in part to the increased use 
by the public of cheap week-end excur- 
sion tickets and a reduction in through 
fares from Habana to Santiago de Cuba. 

Total operating revenues of all com- 
panies increased 952,309 pesos, or 6.5 per- 
cent, during 1939-40 and totaled 15,676.,- 
240 pesos, against 14,723,931 in the pre- 
ceding year. Operating expenses, on the 
other hand, decreased slightly and to- 
taled 13,986,846 pesos during the fiscal 
period under review, compared with 
14,195,083. The net operating profit for 
1939-40, therefore, amounted to 1,689,394 
pesos, compared with 528,848 in 1938-39. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Papaverine Hydrochlorid 
Do Not Require Narcotic Certificate.— 
Papaverine hydrochlorid is not regarded 
as a narcotic in Egypt and may therefore 
be imported without the narcotic certifi- 
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cate from the Egyptian Government re- 
quired in the case of narcotics, according 
to the Ministry of Public Health.* 

Export of Chemical Materials Made 
Subject to Permit.—Chemical materials 
are added to the list of articles the export 
of which from Egypt is subject to permit 
from the Ministry of Finance, according 
to an order issued May 10, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 15. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, for original announcement. ] 

Adulteration of Wheat Flour Regu- 
lated.—The sale of wheat flour mixed 
with a flour other than rice or maize is 
prohibited, according to a proclamation 
issued by the Military Governor of Egypt, 
June 2, 1941 and appearing in the 
Journal Officiel of that date. The pro- 
portion of rice or maize flour in the mix- 
ture is not to exceed 10 percent. 

The statement “whkeat flour mixed,” 
with the types of flour mixed and their 
exact proportions, as well as the weight 
in okes or kilograms, must be clearly in- 
scribed, in Arabic, either on the package 
or on a slip pasted onto the package. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Mail To Cyprus Canceled.—Planes 
of the Misr Airworks have suspended 
their flights on the Cyprus-Turkey serv- 
ice, and it has therefore been decided not 
to accept further air-mail correspondence 
for Cyprus, Turkey, and Greece, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Communications published 
in the Journal Officiel of June 5, 1941. 


E] Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues Continue to De- 
cline —Customs revenues for the first 6 
months of 1941 totaled $1,959,000, com- 
pared with $2,490.000 in the first half of 
1940 and $2,733,000 in the first half of 
1939. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues in the first 11 months of 1940 
were 15,939,000 colones and expenditures 
18,004,000—a deficit of 2,065,600 colones 
thus resulting for the period. These fig- 
ures do not include “supply orders pend- 
ing payment on November 30, 1940.” 

The public debt on November 30, 1940, 
was 42,091,000 colones, of which 36,990,- 
000 was foreign and 5,101,000 internal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron or Steel Barrels, Casks, Drums: 
Permitted Duty-Free Entry—Iron or 
steel barrels, casks, and drums in the 
sizes ranging from 40 to 60 net American 
gallons capacity may now be imported 
into El Salvador duty-free, according to 
Salvadoran presidential decree No. 26, 
effective upon promulgation in the Diario 
Oficial of July 10, 1941.* 
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France 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1941.—A budget for the full 
year 1941 was published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) on July 1. For the first 
half year Government fiscal operations 
had been conducted under quarterly bud- 
gets for expenditures (39,701,300,000 
francs and 32,763,000,000 francs for the 
first and second quarters, respectively) , 
but no estimate of anticipated revenues 
had been issued. The new budget, there- 
fore, is the first since the armistice with 
Germany and Italy (a year earlier) to 
present an estimate of the expected 
revenues as well as of projected expendi- 
tures. 

In the new budget total expenditures 
are set at 134,193,864,000 francs, of which 
96,959,905,000 francs are in the ordinary 
budget, and 37,233,959,000 francs in the 
extraordinary budget (which in turn is 
subdivided into 28,955,966,000 francs for 
“liquidation of expenses resulting from 
hostilities” and 8,277,993,000 francs for 
public works and for combating unem- 
ployment). Total receipts, all of which 
are included in the ordinary budget, are 
set at 68,205,014,000 francs. 

These estimates, as in the past, do not 
include the “annexed budget” covering 
radio, coinage, posts, telegraphs, and 
telephones, the printing office, and vari- 
ous services, in which receipts and ex- 
penditures are balanced at 12,689,604,000 
francs. The deficit in the ordinary bud- 
get is thus 28,754,891,000 francs and the 
over-all deficit 65,988,850,000 francs. Al- 
so to be noted is the fact that neither the 
ordinary nor the extraordinary budget 
includes any of the payments to meet the 
expenses of the German army of oc- 
cupation (400,000,000 francs per day). 

The budget for 1940, like the 1941 
budget just established, was divided into 
two parts—a civil budget corresponding 
to the current ordinary budget ‘(which 
provided for expenditures of 79,889,137,- 
000 francs and receipts of 79,961,183,000 
francs) and a national defense budget 
(involving expenditures of 249,111,805,- 
000 francs, without provision for re- 
ceipts). 

Obviously useless is any effort to com- 
pare the war-expense budget of 1940 with 
estimated extraordinary expenditures for 
1941, although it may be mentioned that 
extraordinary expenditures of 37,233,- 
959,000 francs for 1941 plus German 
army occupation costs of 146,000,000,600 
francs (if the rate of 400,000,000 francs 
per day is maintained) would tctal about 
183 billions as against 249 billions for the 
preceding war budget. 

Comparison of the ordinary budgets 
for the 2 years, however, is in some re- 
spects illuminating. Ordinary oxpendi- 
tures for 1941 show a large increase over 
civil expenditures for 1940 (96,959,905,000 
francs compared with 179,889,137,000 
francs), whereas anticipated receipts 
reach a somewhat smaller total (68,205,- 
104,000 against 79,961,183,000 francs). 
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The rise in expenditures derives pri- 
marily from a sharp increase in appro- 
priations for personnel and operating ex- 
penses of the Government and apparent- 
ly reflects the extension of Government 
control to all phases of economic life. 

Direct taxes (income taxes, etc.) and 
taxes on business are generally at higher 
levels than in 1940, but a drop of more 
than 13,000,000,000 francs in expected 
customs receipts—attributed (in the 
statement accompanying the budget) to 
the blockade—far more than offsets the 
relatively minor increases in other items 
and is directly responsible for the decline 
of more than 9,000,000,000 francs in total 
receipts from taxes and monopolies. 

The following table gives the main 
categories of receipts and expenditures 
in the civil budget for 1940 and the ordi- 
nary budget for 1941: 


French Ordinary Budgets for 1940 and 














1941 
Item 1940 1941 
RECEIPTS 
Taxes and monopolies: 
Direct taxes (income taxes, Francs Francs 
etc.) . ae 15, 480, 000 | 15, 800, 000 
Registration taxes 2, 599,774 | 4,016, 222 
Stamp taxes 2, 134, 713 2, 088, 276 
Bourse operations 104, 616 100, 217 
Tax on revenues from se- 
curities._. ee 5, 269, 409 5, 482, 931 
Customs receipts 15, 289, 827 2, 149, 575 
Indirect contributions (ex- 
cises, etc.) _- 3 4, 208,429 | 6, 750, 357 
Special indirect taxes 5AO, 484 301, 583 
Business turnover tax. --- 11, 673, 439 | 12, 980, 493 
Tax on armament- 7, 020, 000 |. .-- 
Tax on transactions .--} 6, 500, 000 
Sugar and saccharine prod- 
ucts. : 1, 702, 976 755, 595 
Monopolies (briquets and | 
gunpowder)... .- ----] 33, 123 92, 713 
Total taxes and monopo- 
lies 66, 056, 700 | 57, 018, 144 
Industrial operations of the 
State - 684, 548 335, 704 
Revenues from State domain 476, 004 1, 114, 447 
Sundry receipts 12, 720, 246 9, 717, 516 
Exceptional resources 8, 000 ge 
Receipts collectible in Algeria 15, 505 19, 203 
Total receipts -| 79,961, 183 | 68, 205, 014 
EXPENDITURES 
Public debt 21, 223, 022 | 18, 041, 952 
Pensions, etc 13, 747, 937 | 14, 453, 125 
Public powers (president, legis- | 
lature, ete.) _- | 179, 467 152, 139 
Personnel 10, 142, 545 | 24, 500, 396 
Materials and the operation of | 
services -.----| 2,261, 204 | 13, 666, 836 
Public works, building, ete | 3, 210, 739 6, 449, 442 
Subsidies , .| 23, 717, 157 | 15, 142, 292 
Miscellaneous 5, 406, 976 4, 553, 723 
Total expenditures. ......| 79, 889, 137 | 96, 959, 905 
1 Called ‘‘civil’’ budget in 1940. 


French Liquors Scarce 


in Colombia 


France, which formerly provided over 
97 percent of the brandy imports, is now 
offering virtually nothing to the Colom- 
bian trade. Merchants state that only 
a few bottles of standard brands are 
obtainable, and these only at greatly 
advanced prices. The time would appear 
opportune, therefore, for the introduc- 
tion of United States brandies. 

Brandy and similar liquors normally 
retail in this market at from 10 to 14 
pesos ($5.70 to $7.98) per fifth. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Statistical Tax Established on 
Imports.* 

Flour Other than Wheat: Price-Equali- 
zation Tax Established.* 

Transit Trade with Belgium and the 
Netherlands Exempt from French Im- 
port and Export Restrictions.* 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum for Manufacture of Crown 
Corks Granted Temporary Duty-Free 
Admission. * 

Marking-of-Origin Requirements Sus- 
pended for German Goods in French 
Morocco.* 

Wheat, Various Grains, and Certain 
Seeds: Export Standards Established.* 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Fabrics and Artificial Hair: 
Fiscal Import Duty Reduced.—The fiscal 
import duty on rayon fabrics and artifi- 
cial hair of any origin imported into 
French West Africa has been reduced 
from 1,100 to 400 francs per 100 net kilo- 
grams, by an order of April 18, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the colony 
on May 3. 

Machines for Cleaning and Sorting Oil- 
seeds Exempt from Import Duty.* 

Import and Export Sales Tax Revised 
in Senegal.* 


Coffee: Additional Export Standards 
Established.* 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Vehicle Loading and Unload- 
ing Time Limits—Time limit for load- 
ing or unloading 1,000 kilograms on or 
off highway trucks has been fixed by the 
Reich authorities at 20 minutes, begin- 
ning with the moment when the vehicle 
arrives at the loading or unloading sta- 
tion. In the case of loading, the time 
limit runs from the moment set for the 
beginning of the operation. 

If loading or unloading is undertaken 
at several places for the same consignor 
or consignee, the time limit runs from 
the moment the vehicle arrives at the 
first loading or unloading station. There 
is no time limit for loading and unloading 
on Sundays, holidays, and on working 
days between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. unless 
trucks are specially ordered to report at 
such hours. The time limit for loading 
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and unloading is also suspended during 
periods when work is interrupted by 
events, such as air raids, beyond the 
control of the consignor or consignee. 

An extended time limit is provided in 
the case of goods which by their nature 
require a longer time for loading or un- 
loading, as, for example, cigarettes, 
canned goods, etc., packed in small 
parcels. 


Grenada 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange not Available-—Generally 
speaking, exchange is not available at 
present in Grenada for imports from the 
United States. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during July contin- 
ued to be seasonally normal and satisfac- 
tory, though traders manifested some 
uneasiness because of threatened short- 
ages of merchandise and a possible lack 
of export shipping facilities. 

Announcement of the _ preliminary 
United States list of blocked foreign na- 
tionals, which included a number of 
Guatemalan firms, brought home the se- 
riousness of the war’s effect on the na- 
tional economy. This tended to slow up 
business pending clarification of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in obtaining further 
imports from the United States. 


Constrution work has been active in 
Guatemala City, for both business and 
residential purposes. Collections con- 
tinued on a satisfactory basis, with the 
total volume of incoming bills well sus- 
tained. Credits were reported as gener- 
ally normal except where affected by the 
United States freezing of certain funds 
and credits. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee picking has begun in some of 
the lower-altitude sections, and prospects 
for the 1941-42 crop are good, as to both 
volume and quality. A crop slightly 
larger than last season’s is generally pre- 
dicted. Some forward contracts have 
been made by producers directly with 
American importers at prices averaging 
about 15 cents per pound, cost and freight 
United States port. Further shipments, 
however, are at a standstill pending the 
effective delivery date for the 1941-42 
quota. 


Banana production has continued to 
show an upward tendency, but for the 
immediate future the peak appears to 
have been reached. The 1941-42 chicle 
season has begun under favorable cli- 
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matic conditions, and present estimates 
are that production may reach 3,800,000 
pounds—largest in Guatemala’s history. 
Last season’s production, considered sat- 
isfactory, was 2,500,000 pounds. Trans- 
portation of the chicle is now being 
handled by the newly organized Aerovias 
de Guatemala, S. A., and every effort will 
be made to expedite the movement of the 
increased crop. 


SHIPPING 


A new monthly steamship service from 
west-coast ports of the United States to 
Pacific ports of Guatemala has been in- 
augurated by the Fruit Express Line, 
which operates vessels under the Nor- 
wegian flag, with headquarters in Seattle. 
This line will call at Guatemalan ports on 
its south-bound trips. The Guatemalan 
Government has granted special trans- 
shipment privileges for merchandise 
landed at local ports destined for other 
Central American countries. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Guatemalan imports during June 1941 
were valued at 1,040,743 quetzales, and 
exports at 1,033,308 quetzales. 

Imports during the first 6 months of 
1941 were valued at 6,337,487 quetzales 
(1 quetzal=$1 U. S. currency), compared 
with 7,211,751 quetzales during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940—a decline of 
12.1 percent. Exports were valued at 
8,186,901 and 6,778,688 quetzales for the 
same respective pericds, refiecting an in- 
crease of 19.8 percent in favor of the se- 
mester just closed. 


The United States supplied 79.35 per- 
cent of Guatemala’s imports during the 
first 6 months of the current year, com- 
pared with 71.79 percent during the simi- 
lar period of 1940. Other suppliers in- 
cluded Peru and Curacao, with nearly 3 
percent each; Sweden and England, about 
2 percent each; and Canada, 1.56 percent. 

During this period the United States 
purchased 95.54 percent of Guatemala’s 
total exports, a sizable increase over the 
88.67 percent of the total for the same 
period of 1940. The remaining small per- 
centage of Guatemalan export shipments 
went to Canada, Sweden, El Salvador, 
Argentina, and China. 


Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government finances. — Revenues in 
the first 9 months of the fiscal year 1940- 
41 (October—June, inclusive) were 27,- 
021,000 gourdes, compared with 28,670,000 
in the corresponding period of 1939-40. 
Expenditures during the 1940-41 and 
1939-40 periods were 24,527,000 and 28,- 
600,000 gourdes, respectively. 

The gross public debt on June 30 was 
67,588,000 gourdes, against 58,786,000 a 
year earlier. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Hon g Kon g 


Economic Conditions 


Shortage of shipping facilities in Hong 
Kong during June was accentuated by 
the withdrawal of seven American “presi- 
dent” liners from the service. Other 
noteworthy economic developments were 
the difficulties of obtaining raw materials 
and exporting finished products—which 
caused disruption and unemployment in 
local industries. These were also affected 
by rising living costs, resulting in labor 
controversies. Despite adverse factors, 
however, the trade volume in terms of 
value remained at a relatively high level, 
though below that of a year ago. 


SHIPPING SHORTAGE AFFECTS LOCAL 
INDUSTRIES 


The requisitioning of British and 
American vessels engaged in the Far 
Eastern trade has made it increasingly 
difficult for such Hong Kong industries 
as rubber footwear, cotton textiles, flood- 
light torches, and electric bulbs to obtain 
necessary raw materials and to export 
their products to the United Kingdom. 

A number of industries have conse- 
quently ceased operations, while others 
are on a part-time basis. Their output is 
not large in comparison with entrepdt 
trade, but these industries have con- 
tributed materially to the Colony’s com- 
mercial prosperity and to its foreign- 
exchange resources. 

A number of minor labor disputes oc- 
curred during the month, chiefly in the 
shipbuilding industry. Settlement of 
these disputes was effected by the grant- 
ing of wage increases and cost-of-living 
allowances. 


Honc Konc Now DEPENDS ON BURMA FOR 
RICE 


The increasing difficulties attending 
the obtaining of rice caused the local 
government to assume monopolistic con- 
trol of the rice trade on June 16. It was 
emphasized that more reliance would 
have to be placed upon Burma for rice 
requirements owing to the short Thai 
rice crop—1940 exports were 285,000 tons 
below 1939—and the uncertainty of ob- 
taining supplies from other sources. 

Other emergency measures have been 
taken to conserve foodstuffs, particularly 
sugar, salted fish, and salt. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Parts: Importation Made Sub- 
ject to License—Importation of radio 
parts has been made subject to license in 
Hong Kong, effective July 31, 1941, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of August 5. It is 
understood that in practice licenses are 
being issued only to imports from sterling 
areas.* 
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Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Tariff Effective—A new 
customs tariff is now in effect in Iran. 
Although approved on July 13 by the 
Iranian Parliament, under an urgent bill, 
the details have not yet been published. 
Until the new schedules appear, import- 
ers who clear merchandise must deposit 
150 percent of the duty payable under 
the old tariff and also guarantee the pay- 
ment of all additional charges, if any, 
imposed by the new law. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Binder Twine: Import Duty Suspended 
Temporarily.* 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax on Stock Sales.—A special tax 
has been established on stock sales, ac- 
cording to a decree published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of July 19. The tax consists 
of a graduated percentage of the incre- 
ment in value represented by the differ- 
ence between the sales price and a base 
price, prescribed as the sales price or the 
price which prevailed on September 30, 
1940 (if the shares were purchased on or 
before that date). Its range is from 10 
percent on increments not exceeding 10 
percent to 50 percent on increments ex- 
ceeding 40 percent. In sales of shares of 
real-estate companies not quoted on the 
bourses, a straight 60 percent tax is 
placed on the increment above the value 
used in negotiations for tax purposes in 
1938. 

The new decree’s purpose, like that of 
the decrees of December 31, 1940, limit- 
ing dividends and increasing taxes 
thereon, is characterized as an anti- 
inflation measure by the Minister of 
Finance. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Stock market sentiment was devoid of 
any vitalizing incentive during the week 
ended August 2 in face of a probable cur- 
tailment in trade with the United States 
and the British Empire. All speculative 
issues, together with rayon, shipping, and 
spinning shares, continued soft. 


REDUCED SILK EXPORTS REFLECTED IN SILK 
INDUSTRY 


Silk exchanges remained closed from 
July 26 to August 2. The entire industry 
is faced with serious disorganization and 
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confusion, according to reports, through 
the possible loss of the American market, 
despite the belief in some quarters that 
domestic markets can absorb the quanti- 
ties of raw silk earmarked for export. 


OUTLOOK FOR COTTON TRADE UNFAVORABLE 


Cotton-cloth prices have tumbled since 
July 26. Cotton interests are concerned 
over the loss of important foreign mar- 
kets for textiles, particularly in view of 
the prevailing restrictions on domestic 
consumption of cotton goods. Mills re- 
portedly will be able to continue limited 
operations with existing cotton stocks, 
increased output of cotton in China, and 
by producing textiles other than cotton 
piece goods. 

Complete reliance on Chinese cotton, 
however, will necessitate an extensive 
change in the quality of the manufac- 
tured product. It is pointed out, more- 
over, that the experience of the past 3 
years does not warrant an optimistic out- 
look for a substantial gain in Chinese 
cotton production. 


SHARP DECLINE IN STAPLE FIBER PRODUC- 
TION INDICATED 


The Ministry of Commerce enforced 
on July 30 revised staple-fiber and yarn 
sale prices, omitting from the price list 
the names of 34 mills reported to have 
produced an inferior quality of goods. 
It is expected that staple-fiber output 
during August and September will show 
a decline of 30 to 40 percent compared 
with June, owing to a decrease of about 
50 percent in the supply of caustic soda 
and the unfavorable outlook for export 
trade. 


STORMS DAMAGE IMPORTANT CROPS 


Extensive damage to crops over wide 
areas is reported as the result of the re- 
cent abnormally heavy rainfall. The 
damage is expected to be reflected in cur- 
tailed production of rice, autumn co- 
coons, and potatoes and other vegetables. 

Estimates made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture place this year’s wheat, bar- 
ley, and naked-barley crops at 130,000,000 
bushels—representing a decline of 4,400,- 
000 bushe!s from the 1940 production and 
14,000,000 bushels below the goal set by 
the Ministry for 1941. 


INCREASED CONTROL OVER POWER, CEMENT, 
AND COAL DISTRIBUTION 


The recently approved electric-power 
control ordinance calls for establishment 
of eight special power-distributing com- 
panies through the merger of 400 private 
firms. 

Control associations for Portland ce- 
ment and coal will shortly be established. 


FIRMS DESIGNATED FOR TRADING WITH 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Effective August 10, imports from 
French Indochina are to be confined to 
14 designated firms and associations 
covering about 40 commodities. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Exchange and Finance 


South Manchuria Rdailway’s Business 
Results, 1940.—For the 1940 business year 
the South Manchuria Railway earned a 
total revenue of 799,000,000 yen, against 
expenditures of 722,000,000 yen. Profits 
of 77,000,000 yen were 1,130,000 yen less 
than in the previous year. Compared 
with 1939, revenue showed an increase of 
67,000,000 yen, and expenditures of 
68,000,000 yen. 

The relatively low level of revenue is 
attributed to the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining capital for financing opera- 
tions, shortage of materials and labor, 
higher commodity prices and wages, and 
the generally dull export and import 
trade in Manchuria. 

Revenue from mining and oil enter- 
prises registered satisfactory gains over 
the previous year, but railway, harbor, 
and bus businesses were not so profitable. 

At the general shareholders’ meeting 
on June 20 it was decided to maintain a 
dividend of 8 percent per annum and to 
issue 300,000,000 yen worth of new de- 
bentures during the current year. 


Jamaica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Kerosene 
and Cotton Piece Goods; Duties Increased 
on Number of Other Products—Import 
duties in Jamaica have been reduced on 
kerosene and cotton piece goods, and in- 
creased on a number of miscellaneous 
products, by law No. 10 of May 1, 1941. 
Articles on which the import duties were 
increased are: Artificial silk and rayon 
piece goods, silk piece goods, certain 
woolen piece goods, underwear not wholly 
of cotton, shirts not wholly of cotton, 
cotton hosiery and other hosiery, other 
articles of wearing apparel not made of 
cotton, edible oil, and lubricating oil. 


Mexico 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Valuations Modified for 
Various Products—The Mexican Valua- 
tions Committee has announced a num- 
ber of changes in the official valuations of 
various fibers, minerals and metals, silver 
articles, and numerous other products, 
for the collection of the additional export 
tax of 12 percent, effective from July 20, 
1941, according to the Diario Oficial of 
Mexico of July 16, 1941.* 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Service Established.— 
A coastwise and high-seas commercial 
navigation service between Mexican Gulf 
and foreign ports is provided for in a 
contract signed by the Mexican Ministry 
of Marine and the Companhia Mexicana 
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de Navegacion, S. de R. L. The contract 
became effective on July 9, 1941, the date 
of its publication in the Diario Oficial. 


Under the agreement, the Government 
is to turn over to the company, for oper- 
ation, the nationally owned ships Puebla, 
Oazraca, Tabasco, and Urmal for admin- 
istration and handling. The company is 
to give the Government 50 percent of the 
profits from the operations maintained. 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles and Other Specified Prod- 
ucts Subject to Special Import Tar— 
Automobiles, telephone equipment, metal 
and wood furniture, photographic appa- 
ratus, and certain other specified prod- 
ucts were made subject to a special tax of 
1 percent ad valorem when imported into 
Mozambique, by portaria No. 4,420, pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the col- 
ony June 25, 1941, effective immediately. 


Netherlands West 
Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports from 
United States—During the week ended 
July 19, the buying and selling rates for 
sight drafts on New York remained at 
1.885 and 1.905 florins to the dollar, re- 
spectively. Exchange is available in un- 
limited amounts to cover imports from 
the United States, and no delays in re- 
mittances are attributable to exchange 
difficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes other 
than imports is severely restricted, and 
each application is passed on separately 
by the Exchange Control Commission. 
Exchange is usually granted, however, for 
necessary items, such as premiums on in- 
surance policies. Exchange for business 
travel is being restricted, and travelers 
must show the exact purposes for which 
the funds requested are to be used. Ex- 
change for vacation travel is difficult to 
obtain, and applications for it are now 
usually refused. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Pasture conditions have deteriorated 
on account of the hard winter. The feed 
position, however, appears to be only 
slightly affected. Overstocking of pas- 
tures due to decreased meat exports is a 
problem which the New Zealand Farmers 
Union is bringing to the attention of the 
Government. Phosphatic fertilizers are 
being rationed on the basis of needs per 
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acre for certain crops. Other fertilizers 
(bone dust, lime, etc.) are not covered 
by regulations. 

Lamb export killings from October 1, 
1940, to June 28, 1941, were reported to be 
11,200,000 carcasses (10,400,000 the year 
before). Storage facilities at freezing 
works are reported adequate for next sea- 
son’s production on the basis of the pres- 
ent contract. Apparently the problem of 
overproduction is simply being post- 
poned, not solved. Meanwhile, producers 
are compensated by the Government, re- 
gardless of oversea sales. 

Butter graded for export for the 11 
months to June 13 totaled 138,200 long 
tons, 5 percent above a year ago; 24,300 
tons were in storage at the end of June. 
The United Kingdom plans to take 72,- 
000 long tons of New Zealand butter next 
season, compared with 120,000 long tons 
for 1940-41. Cheese graded for export 
for 11 months to June 13 totaled 118,000 
long tons, an increase of 26 percent over 
the same period the year before; there 
were 9,700 long tons in storage at the 
end of June. Guaranteed prices for 
dairy products remain unchanged dur- 
ing the coming production year (butter: 
14.89 pence per pound; cheese: 8.42 pence 
per pound). 

The New Zealand Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation recommends that the Govern- 
ment have 4,000 acres, now devoted to 
apples and pears, taken out of produc- 
tion. The proposal envisages less cost 
to the Government to compensate grow- 
ers for acreage than to continue the sub- 
sidy now costing taxpayers £NZ250,000 
annually. The Association doubts post- 
war market for other than a limited 
quantity of the best grades. 

The Finance Minister stated July 16 
that no shipping space is likely to be 
available for fruit exports this year. 
Normally, fruit valued at more than 
£NZ500,000 is exported annually. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget—The budget announced by 
the Minister of Finance on July 16 calls 
for no additional taxes for the 1941-42 
fiscal year (ending March 31, 1942). The 
chief change from 1940-41 is the esti- 
mated defense expenditure of £NZ69,- 
700,000 compared with £NZ37,500,000 in 
1940-41. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions for 1942 An- 
nounced.—The New Zealand import li- 
censing schedule for 1942, which, with 
special exceptions, limits imports to 50 
percent of the value of import licenses 
granted during 1940, was announced in 
Wellington July 23, 1941. 

The number of items for which license 
applications are to be considered indi- 
vidually has been considerably increased, 
to permit study of the question of the 
country of supply in each case. 

The validity of 1941 import licenses has 
been extended to June 30, 1942 
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Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Continues Diffi- 
cult—The exchange situation continues 
to be the country’s chief economic prob- 
lem, Importers have reported great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining import permits and 
authorizations to purchase exchange. 
Some firms say that the amount of ex- 
change granted to them during the past 
12 months was only a fraction of that 
granted in previous years. 

The volume of curb-exchange opera- 
tions pertaining to import transactions 
has reached new high levels. Although 
no figures are available as to the exact 
amount, it is understood that a consider- 
able part of the imports now arriving are 
financed with curb exchange. This prac- 
tice, of course, raises the cost of the 
imported merchandise to the ultimate 
consumer. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Shipbuilding Program 
Planned by Nazi-Controlled Regime.— 
A new Norwegian Shipping Credit Insti- 
tute is now contemplated—to be largely 
financed by the so-called Norwegian 
State (now completely under the control 
of the Nazi authorities). The plan is to 
build the large amount of tonnage needed 
by the Norwegian commercial fleet, whcse 
annual ship-repiacement requirements 
are now placed at 250,000 tons, at an 
estimated cost of about 120,000,000 
crowns. Whaling’ ships and fishing 
smacks are to be included in the new 
program. 

The welding method will be used to a 
large extent, and the building material 
will consist of light metal—easily pro- 
cured in Nerw:7. 

Obviously, this new program has been 
made necessary largely by the fact that 
Norway can no longer rely on Swedish 
yards for shipbuilding. An Oslo (Nor- 
way) shipowner and leader of the mer- 
chant-fleet rebuilding program reportedly 
stated recently that the Swedish ship- 
building industry is closed to Norway 
for several years to come. Noteworthy, 
in relation to the present situation, is 
the fact that in former years only one- 
fifth of the annual new building for the 
Norwegian fleet was undertaken at Nor- 
wegian yards. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Issue of $5,000,000 of Bonds Author- 
ized—An executive decree has been is- 
sued authorizing the emission of $5,000,- 
000 of 20-year Republic of Panama Sav- 
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ing and Investment Bonds. These are to 
be placed in circulation as funds are 
needed for public-works projects. It is 
understcod also that $300,000 of Olympic 
Bonds, maturing in December 1941, and 
$400,000 of Conversion Bonds, due in 
1943, may be paid from the proceeds of 
the sale of the new bonds, or exchanged 
for them, as the owners may desire. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Imports and Exports Made 
Subject to Prior Permit.——The importa- 
tion of edible oils into Paraguay has been 
prohibited except under a prior permit 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry, by a decree 
(No. 7,503) of June 24, 1941, published 
in the Boletin for June 1941. 

The same decree also prohibits expor- 
tation of cottonseed, neutralized cotton- 
seed, oil, and edible oils in general, with- 
out prior authorization of the Ministry. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The usual pick-up in retail sales fea- 
tured trading conditions during the pre- 
independence-holiday period of July 
27-30. Wholesale transactions, in gen- 
eral, continued at normal levels, but the 
volume in various lines of imported goods 
was affected by the difficulty in obtaining 
replacements, chiefly of materials and 
equipment. The tendency toward lighter 
stocks in iron, steel, hardware lines, and 
other items curtailed by war exigencies 
Was again reported. Collections were 
satisfactory. 

Agricultural production, prices, and 
movement of crops were favorable. The 
1940-41 wool output, however, declined 
by approximately 15 percent owing to 
reduced pasturage. Additional credit fa- 
cilities were provided by the Agricultural 
Bank to encourage production of live- 
stock and foodstuffs. 

A firm demand for minerals and metals 
was maintained, and output was at a 
corresponding rate of production. 

Manufacturing activity equaled or ex- 
ceeded that of recent months, and the 
demand for domestic fabrics was heavy. 
Cotton mills operated at full capacity, 
and in a few cases on extra schedules. 
Cement production was upward, but still 
short of requirements. Construction 
work in general continued active, though 
below potentialities, owing to the exist- 
ing shortage of numerous imported 
items. 


AGRICULTURE 


Steady Japanese demand for cotton 
continued throughout the first 5 months 
of the year, with the result that com- 
bined exports amounted to 37,420 metric 
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tons valued at 64,576,459 soles against 
21,747 tons valued at 26,570,166 soles dur- 
ing the January—May period of 1940, a 
gain of 72 percent in volume and 143 per- 
cent in value. Of these totals, shipments 
to Japan aggregated 26,854 tons in Jan- 
uary—May of 1941 and 1,302 tons during 
the same period of the preceding year. 

Current reports are that the shortage 
of water in the Ica Valley, adverse 
weather conditions in the Lima area, and 
insect pests in the Ancash region, prob- 
ably will reduce both the quality and 
volume of the 1941 crop, compared with 
last year’s. Present forecasts by the 
Peruvian Cotton Chamber place 1941 pro- 
duction at approximately 1,700,000 quin- 
tals, or 100,000 quintals below the previ- 
ous estimate, which was about the same 
as the output of 1940. 

Considerable areas of fiber flax have 
been planted, especially in the Supe and 
Cahete zones where cotton pests 
abcunded during the last 2 years. 

Exports of Peruvian sugar during the 
January—May period of 1941 totaled 153,- 
931 metric tons, or roughly 15,000 more 
than those recorded in the same period 
of last year, but the corresponding values 
declined from 20,973,629 to 18,083,762 
soles, indicating a continued unfavorable 
sitaution so far as prices are concerned. 

The wool trade continued active under 
the influence of favorable demand and 
quotations, but trade estimates indicate 
a decrease varying from 15 to 20 percent 
in the 1940-41 clips of both sheep and 
alpaca wool. At the middle of July most 
of the available supply of the best grades 
of sheep and alpaca wool had been sold 
or contracted for abroad. The bulk of 
these purchases continued to originate 
with American firms, while the demand 
from the United Kingdom remained 
sluggish. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Peru’s importations totaling 143,831 
metric tons dyring the first 5 months of 
1941 were among the lowest figures re- 
corded during equal periods of the past 
12 years, but nevertheless the value of 
128,091,182 soles was exceeded only by 
the 1940 record of 135,000,000 soles. The 
movement of outgoing cargo from Peru- 
vian ports aggregated 797,757 tons valued 
at 210,905,124 soles compared with 828,- 
563 tons worth 169,655,988 soles in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 


While the volume exported this year 
was surpassed in 8 of the last 12 years, 
the value far exceeded the previous rec- 
ord, which was established in 1940. The 
paramount position of the United States 
as the principal seller and buyer con- 
tinued. 


Exchange and Finance 


The end of July witnessed no change 
in the foreign-exchange situation, and 
dollars were available in amounts amply 
sufficient for the needs of business. A 
shortage of sterling exchange was re- 
ported, but relief is expected when the 
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proposed British acquisitions of Peruvian 
cotton are started. 

The issue of a second series of the 1940 
national internal loan amounting to 
25,000,000 soles was announced. 


Bank clearings totaled 112,500,000 and 
114,300,000 soles for May and June 1941, 
respectively, against 89,200,000 and 99,- 
600,000 in the same months of 1940. 
Total loans of the commercial banks ad- 
vanced from 279,500,000 soles in April 
to 281,300,000 soles in May 1941, and 
deposits increased from 404,500,000 to 
404,800,000 soles. The respective figures 
for May 1940 were 260,700,000 and 
339,100,000 soles. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


The general economic situation con- 
tinued to improve during the latter half 
of July, though some uncertainty de- 
veloped as conditions in the Far East 
became more disturbed. The securities 
market slumped rather sharply under 
heavy selling pressure, following a steady 
advance during the preceding 3 weeks. 

Commodity markets were featured by 
further marked advances in abaca prices 
and moderate recessions in prices of 
copra and coconut oil. Other major 
markets remained practically stationary. 


FURTHER SCARCITY IN SHIPPING EXPECTED 


The shipping cutlook became more 
doubtful following reports that various 
Norwegian vessels formerly in trans- 
Pacific service may be withdrawn. Pre- 
viously reports had been received of the 
withdrawal of Japanese vessels and 
requisitioning of various American ves- 
sels by the United States Government. 
Increasingly probable is a serious short- 
age of shipping space in the latter part 
of the current year. 


EXPORT TRADE ADVANCING IN VALUE 


During the first half of 1941 Philippine 
export trade was valued at 177,755,000 
pesos, compared with 157,870,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. (Peso 
equals $0.50.) Increased shipments of 
abaca, coconut oil, iron and manganese 
ores were mainly responsible for the gain 
over 1940. 


Reexport trade, which is included in 
the totals, also has been considerably 
heavier this year. Owing probably to 
disrupted shipping facilities and to some 
other factors, transshipment trade at 
Manila has gained in importance. In 
the first half of 1941 reexports were 
valued at 7,200,000 pesos, compared with 
only 1,730,000 pesos in the same period 
last year. 


The half year’s import trade declined 
from 143,580,000 pesos in the first 6 
months of 1940 to 135,900,000 pesos this 
year. While imports of cotton piece 
goods, wheat flour, and other foodstuffs 
increased somewhat, the trade in automo- 
tive products, machinery, iron and steel 
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goods, and constructional materials was 
considerably lower. 

The Islands’ trade by countries re- 
flected the trend in total commodity 
trade. Exports to the United States 
showed a corresponding increase in 
vaiue, amounting to 143,780,000 pesos, 
compared with 92,000,000 in the first half 
of 1940, while shipments to Japan, the 
second market, increased from 17,430,000 
to 14,590,000 pesos. Import trade with 
both countries declined. Valued at 109,- 
540,000 pesos, imports from the United 
States were about 3,400,000 pesos less 
than last year, and Japanese imports 
amounted to 5,615,000 pesos, compared 
with 5,960,000 pesos in the first half of 
1940. 


Portugal 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Hare and Rabbit Skins: Exports Made 
Subject to License.* 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


Slow and partial recovery has occurred 
in Spain’s economic situation since Jan- 
uary and February, when the lowest level 
of activity and the most widespread dis- 
tress of the post Civil War period pre- 
vailed. 

Main elements in this net gain: partial 
relief from food shortage, owing to re- 
ceipts of wheat and corn from Argentina 
and the fairly plentiful supply of fresh 
vegetables; improved rail transportation 
and more active coastwise shipping; 
more adequate distribution of coal for 
industrial operations; larger earnings of 
agricultural workers. 


Persisting adverse factors: highway 
transportation difficulties, aggravated by 
increased shortage of tires; shortage of 
raw materials, especially of ferro-alloys; 
insufficient supplies of fertilizers and in- 
secticides for agriculture. 


By the end of June the general situ- 
ation compared favorably with that of a 
year earlier. 


Crops LARGER BUT STILL SUBNORMAL 


Crops were delayed by rains and un- 
seasonably cold weather, but farm pro- 
duction, except in northern areas, will 
probably be appreciably larger than in 
1940. As prices of practically all prod- 
ucts are higher than last year, the situ- 
ation of agriculturists, who comprise the 
bulk of the population, is better than at 
any time since the termination of the 
civil war. 


Official estimates of the grain crops 
are lacking, but trade papers and other 
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informed sources, though differing widely, 
generally predict a substantial increase 
in production. In northern Provinces, 
where conditions were admittedly un- 
satisfactory, it was still not too late 
to hope that better weather might raise 
the yield to the 1940 level. 

If the most optimistic predictions for 
the wheat crop (3,000,000 tons) should 
be realized, 200,000 to 300,000 tons would 
have to be imported to meet require- 
ments under the present rationing sys- 
tem. The barley crop will again be 
small, possibly 25 percent below normal, 
but prospects for rye and oats are better 

Acreage planted to rice was above 
average; as a result of the shortage of 
fertilizer, however, the harvest, though 
above last year’s total of 240,000 tons, 
will probably not reach the normal 300,- 
000 tons. 

Potato acreage may have set a new 
record, as high prices encouraged plant- 
ing in many areas normally used for other 
crops, and the harvest may therefore 
be normal despite losses due to heavy 
rains, frosts, and lack of fertilizers and 
insecticides. 

Crops of vegetables usually dried 
(beans, chickpeas, peas, and lentils) are 
not expected to reach consumption re- 
quirements, owing primarily to reduced 
acreage, and imports, especially of chick- 
peas, will probably be necessary. 

Reports from sugar refineries indicate 
production of about 170,000 tons (60 per- 
cent of normal consumption); this is 
about 70,000 tons above last year’s pro- 
duction and, under present restricted dis- 
tribution, may meet estimated needs. 
The area in vineyards has been increased, 
but lack of copper sulphate and other 
insecticides points toward another sub- 
normal yield. 

Optimistic reports have been given out 
regarding olive trees in the ain pro- 
ducing sections. During May and June 
large quantities of olive oil were released 
for domestic distribution, but the tempo- 
rary ban on exports to oversea countries 
was maintained pending conclusion of 
arrangements for importing compensat- 
ing amounts of other edible oils. 


CorK STRIPPING HANDICAPPED BY FoopD 
SHORTAGE 


Cork-stripping operations were under 
way during June in the southern cork- 
producing zones. The movement of 
labor to distant forests has been disap- 
pointingly small, and most of the strip- 
ping now taking place is in forests near 
villages. As the problem of adequate 
food supplies to permit labor to subsist 
for the several weeks necessary in forests 
distant from villages has not been solved 
and as transportation difficulties hamper 
shipment to distributing centers, it seems 
certain that only a small part of the 
available bark will be stripped. Esti- 
mates of the quantity which may reach 
the market vary from 35,000 to 70,000 
tons. 

There is severe competition among 
buyers for the stocks available and prices 
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have been substantially increased. Ger- 
man buyers have offered especially at- 
tractive prices for cork from the forests 
in Catalonia as shipment from that pro- 
ducing area is much easier than from 
the south. 

Practically all of the cork-manufac- 
turing plants have been operating at 
capacity. 


Stow GAINS IN MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING 


Coal production has been at approxi- 
mately the same rate as last year, and 
during May and June accumulated stocks 
were reduced by railway takings and by 
improved coastwise shipping services 
which relieved the shortage so far as 
seaports were concerned. Increase of 
production to the desired rate of 10,- 
000,000 tons per year is dependent, ac- 
cording to the mining companies, on 
larger supplies of foodstuffs to improve 
workers’ efficiency, availability of tools 
and equipment, better loading facilities 
at the ports, and more railway rolling 
stock, 

Iron-ore output, at a new low in Janu- 
ary and February, subsequently increased 
to almost the 1940 level, but exports 
remained small owing to failure to com- 
plete negotiations with Great Britain. 

Curtailment of oversea shipments kept 
down the mining of copper pyrites. Two 
shipments for the United States left port 
late in June, but one of these was later 
detained at Gibraltar on instructions 
from the Spanish Government. 

Potash production was stepped up 
owing to broader foreign demand, espe- 
cially from France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Spanish interests hope 
for a large movement to the United States 
at profitable prices, but lack of shipping 
space has made it impossible to satisfy 
this new demand. 

The steel industry, though still ham- 
pered by inadequate supplies of coal, 
coke, manganese, and other alloys, and 
graphite electrodes, increased its produc- 
tion in the second quarter. Government 
needs still absorb more than half the 
output, so that industrial and construc- 
tion trade consumption complain of a 
severe shortage, especially of alloy steels. 
Attempts to obtain such material in the 
United States have been generally un- 
successful owing to export license re- 
quirements in this country. 

In the cotton-textile industry, the ra- 
tioning of raw cotton prevented mills 
from operating more than 3 days a week, 
but wool textile mills maintained about 
the same degree of activity as in 1940. 

Improved coal deliveries permitted an 
increase in cement production to about 
the 1940 level by the middle of the year. 
Receipts of domestic and imported ma- 
terials enabled paper mills to operate at 
about 40 percent of capacity; despite poor 
quality, the output was readily sold. 

Partial relief of the crude-rubber 
shortage was obtained by small receipts 
of scrap rubber from the United States 
and other countries and 1,000 tons of 
crude rubber from Singapore, but the 
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acute shortage of rubber tires continues, 
complicated by lack of carbon black and 
tire fabrics. 

Glass production continued to improve, 
but there was still a shortage of colorless 
glass and a severe lack of glass tubes for 
serums and vaccines. 

Toilet soap has become more plentiful, 
but, as many soap-making materials 
have been bought at bootleg prices, 
laundry soap is very scarce. 

The shoe industry has been working 
at about 60 percent of capacity; receipts 
of hides from Argentina and India, par- 
tially relieving the sole-leather shortage, 
have been offset by German purchases of 
Spanish hides and skins. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING BEr- 
TER-—HIGHWAY TRANSPORT CURTAILED 


Vessels used earlier for bringing grain 
from Argentina were freed for other duty 
by the harvesting of the Spanish winter- 
wheat crop. Several ships were sent to 
the United States with potash and py- 
rites, and plans were made for longer 
voyages, especially to the Orient for rub- 
ber. Coastwise shipping was also in- 
creased to some extent. 

Rail traffic was aided in the second 
quarter by more rapid repair of freight 
cars, the delivery of most of the 1,500 
cars under construction in local shops, 
and larger deliveries of coal. A shortage 
of lubricants is causing some concern. 

An increasing shortage of tires has 
seriously handicapped highway traffic, 
putting many trucks and busses out of 
service. 


FOREIGN-TRADE DATA UNOBTAINABLE 


The Government ban on the issuance 
of trade statistics has been maintained. 
Imports from the United States have 
been difficult, as many of the commodities 
needed by Spain come under United 
States export control. According to 
United States trade figures for 4 months, 
sales to Spain, contrary to the normal 
movement, have been smaller than im- 
ports of Spanish goods, and the situation 
is reported to be similar in Spanish trade 
with Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
France. Imports from Latin America, on 
the other hand, have been larger than 
exports to that area. 

Spain has continued its policy of re- 
newing expired clearing arrangements, 
especially with European countries, 
Germany has made heavy purchases of 
fruits and nuts, cork products, hides and 
skins, wolfram, and especially mercury, 
probably causing substantial Spanish 
credits to accumulate in Germany. 

Insistent rumors that large quantities 
of olive oil had been shipped to Germany 
and Italy were denied by the Govern- 
ment. Substantial purchases of copper 
and iron pyrites from the Spanish and 
French owned mines have been made for 
shipment to Germany. 


Exchange and Finance 


The Government announced late in 
June that a 4 percent internal bond issue 
without amortization feature or maturity 
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date would be offered on July 5 for a 
total of 2,000,000,000 pesetas. The issue 
price was set at 90, making it the first 
post-war issue offered below par. 

An order of the Ministry of Finance 
of June 20 restores the requirement. 
suspended in 1938, that banks must pub- 
lish a Quarterly balance sheet, the first 
statements to be for the period ended 
June 30, 1941. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL REQUISITION LAW CONTINUED 


The Swedish General Requisition Law 
of June 22, 1939, is being continued in 
force until June 30, 1942, by a royal 
decree of June 13, 1941. 

Under this law, which went into effect 
September 6, 1939, as a war-time emer- 
gency measure, the Swedish Government 
is empowered to requisition all articles, 
including real estate, buildings, railways, 
ships, motor vehicles, and supplies, of all 
kinds whether domestically produced or 
imported, which are of importance to the 
people or to industry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Group of Additional Products Exempt 
From General Retail Sales Taz.* 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Exports in Letter Mail 
Prohibited._-Exportation of merchandise 
from Switzerland in letter mail (includ- 
ing small packets, insured mail, etc.) has 
been prohibited, effective from June 19, 
1941, by decree No. 3 of the Federal Coun- 
cil, of June 13, published in the Feuille 


Officielle Suisse du Commerce of June 
17, 1941. 
Parcels weighing up to 2 kilograms, 


formerly permitted to be sent as letter 
mail, must now be sent as parcel post, 
subject to export permit and other re- 
quirements applicable. Export permits 
valid for other methods of shipment are 
not accepted for letter mail. 

The new restriction does not apply to 
gold or its alloys (coined, in bars, sheets, 
etc.), Swiss or foreign means of payment 
(such as bank notes, bills of exchange, 
checks, etc.), securities, coupons, busi- 
hess documents, certificates, postage 
stamps, books, periodicals, newspapers, 
sheet music, and samples of no commer- 
cial value. 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Expenditures —An addi- 
tional budget of 10,750,000 bahts, de- 
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scribed as “ordinary expenditures,” has 
been voted by the Thai National Assem- 
bly. More than 59 percent of the appro- 
priation (6,350,000 bahts) went to the 
Ministry of Defense. 

The Ministry of Interior received ap- 
proximately 28 percent (3,000,000 bahts) 
of the expenditures, and 700,000 bahts of 
the remainder was allocated for con- 
struction work in Indochina. 

Besides the above appropriation, an 
“extraordinary expenditure” of 500,000 
bahts was voted for the improvement 
of railways, irrigation projects, and the 
advancement of the cotton and weaving 
industries. 


Trinidad 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Specified Products Now 
Frohibited from All Sources.—Importa- 
tion into Trinidad, from any source, of 
a wide range of specified products was 
prohibited by an order of June 25, 1941, 
published in the Trinidad Gazette, Port 
of Spain, June 27. Most of the products 
affected are those which were previously 
permitted to be imported only from Em- 
pire sources, by terms of the order of 
December 2, 1940, which is now canceled. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
18, 1941, for previous notice on this subject.] 


Purchase and Sale of Semimanufac- 
tured Iron and Steel Products Made 
Subject to Special Permit—Specified 
semimanufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts may not be bought or sold without 
a permit from the Secretary of the Con- 
trol Board in Trinidad and dealers in 
these items must be specially licensed 
by the Board according to an order (No. 
1) published in the Trinidad Royal Ga- 
zette July 10, 1941.* 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grain: Government Authorized to 
Requisition 1941 and 1942 Harvests.— 
The Turkish Ministry of Commerce has 
been authorized during the harvest years 
1941 and 1942 to requisition all grain 
against payment in cash by an order of 
June 18, 1941, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, June 19. 


Transport and Communication 


Law Provides for Railway Construc- 
tion.—Construction of the railway lines 
from Diyarbekir and Elazig stations to 
the frontiers of Iraq and Iran is pro- 
vided for by a law dated June 3, 1941. 
The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to arrange for the issuance of bearer 
bonds for a total sum of 35,000,000 
Turkish pounds, of which not more than 
15,000,000 will be issued in any one year. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cream of Tartar, Argol, and Wine 
Lees: Exports Subject to Permit.* 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Fresh Fish: Period of Exemp- 
tion from Import Duty Extended 1 Year.* 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


General industrial activity fell off 
somewhat during the latter part of June 
and the first half of July, in comparison 
with the preceding 4-week period. Re- 
tail trade experienced its usual mid- 
winter decline, though prices tended to 
rise for foodstuffs, groceries, and other 
prime necessities. Dry-goods sales also 
showed a seasonal decline in volume. 
Nevertheless, dry-goods merchants 
showed confidence in the future by in- 
creasing their already considerable stocks 
by further imports from the United 
States. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of China— 
An Instrument of Japanese 
Economic Policy 

(Continued from p. 5) 


On account of difficulties in settling 
“Manchukuo”-North China trade and ex- 
change accounts, banks in “Manchukuo” 
were informally required, in March 1941, 
to sell all bills on North China corre- 
spondents to the Central Bank of Man- 
chou, in order to facilitate its settlement 
of accounts with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of China, to which it owed 
FRB$170,000,000. The indebtedness had 
been incurred for payments of remit- 
tances for North China coolies in “Man- 
chukuo,” and for their families in North 
China. Simultaneously, the circulation in 
North China of all notes and coins (ex- 
cept denominations under 50¢) issued by 
the Central Bank of Manchou and by the 
Meng Chiang Bank of Inner Mongolia 
was banned. 


During 1940 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of China was reported to have withdrawn 
from circulation in North China $168,- 
000,000 in Central Bank of Manchou 
notes, a factor which contributed mate- 
rially to the expansion in the FRB note 
issue from FRB$458,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1940 to FRB$740,000,000 at the 
year’s close. 


Although the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China to prevent circula- 
tion in North China of “fapi” notes were 
not entirely successful, the volume of such 
notes in actual circulation in Japanese- 
controlled areas, and even in the Tientsin 
foreign concession areas, has been nota- 
bly curtailed. This was the result to a 
considerable degree of the voluntary re- 
tirement of such notes by the issuing 
banks. Moreover, the application of im- 
port exchange control (in June 1940) has 
tended to curtail the demand for “fapi” 
notes for financing imports in favor of the 
so-called “export-import link system.” 
Actually, this factor has been much more 
responsible for the devaluation of “fapi’’ 
since September 1940 than the decrees of 
the Provisional regime as cited above. 


The Bank as a Trade and 
Exchange Control Agency 


In addition to its functions as “sole” 
bank of issue in North China, as the fiscal 
agent of the Government, and as resposi- 
tory for Government funds, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China has acted since 
March 10, 1939, as the trade and ex- 
change control agency of the Provisional 
regime. On that date exchange and trade 
control measures were applied to the fol- 
lowing North China export commodities: 
Eggs and egg products, walnuts, ground 
nut oil, ground nuts, apricot seeds, cot- 
tonseed, tobacco leaf, vermicelli and mac- 
aroni, coal, woolen carpets, straw braid 
and straw hats, and salt. These measures 
were extended on July 17, 1939, to in- 
clude, with minor exceptions, all North 
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China exports, both abroad and to ports 
in China south of Tsingtao. 


Export Exchange Control 


According to the export exchange con- 
trol regulations, exporters were required, 
as a prerequisite to Customs clearance, to 
settle their exchange with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China at the “official” 
rate of 14 pence, or US$0.2742 per 
FRB$1.00. Moreover, after July 17, 1939, 
the Bank was permitted to withhold from 
importers 10 percent of all such export 
exchange, ostensibly to build up its for- 
eign currency reserves. 

Since North China prices for export 
merchandise were adjusted to an Open 
market exchange rate of about US$0.16 
to the local currency, in March 1939 ex- 
port business at “official” rates was 
impossible. In view of this circumstance, 
the Bank permitted exporters to sell (or 
“link”) their export exchange to im- 
porters of “preferred imports” (such as 
military supplies, daily necessities, build- 
ing materials, and industrial equipment) 
at “minimum link rates” of 8% pence, or 
US$0.167, and to receive from such im- 
porters premiums for the export ex- 
change purchased equivalent to the dif- 
ference between “official” rates and the 
“minimum link” rates. These rates were 
lowered on October 25, 1939 (when yen 
and FRB notes were divorced from ster- 
ling) to US$0.23;% as the “official” rate, 
and to US$0.13% as the “minimum link 
rate.” 


Prior to the Tientsin flood of August 
1939, little business was done by non- 
Japanese exporters on the “link” basis, 
because most firms were engaged in mak- 
ing shipments of orders placed prior to 
the imposition of export control. How- 
ever, beginning in late September 1939, 
substantial business on the “link” basis 
developed, and because the demand for 
imports exceeded exports traders gener- 
ally ignored the Bank’s minimum link 
rates. For actual export transactions 
“link” rates slumped from about US$0.12 
per FRB$1.00 in September 1939 to 
US$0.1034 at the beginning of 1940, and 
to a low of US$0.045g on May 3, 1940. 
Since that time, the net “link” rates to 
exporters have ranged from about 
US$0.05 to a high of US$0.11 or US$0.12 
to the FRB$1.00. The “minimum link 
rate” was finally abandoned by the Bank 
in November 1940. 


Import Control Regulations 
Handled 


On June 26, 1940, the Provisional re- 
gime applied similar controls to all North 
China imports, with minor exceptions, to 
be administered by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of China. These import regula- 
tions became effective immediately and 
were applied to goods held in bond in 
North China, or en route there, and to 
merchandise bought in Central and 
South China as well as to purchases 
abroad. 
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By these Import Control regulations, 
importers were required, as a prerequisite 
to Customs clearance, to produce to the 
Chinese Maritime Customs import per- 
mits approved by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of China, valid for 60 days, within 
which time the goods were to be im- 
ported. According to the Bank, appli- 
cations for such import permits were to 
be considered on their “individua] 
merits.” 


No general statement, however, was 
made as to the general standards by 
which the Bank would be governed in 
acting upon applications, and no lists of 
either “preferred” or “prohibited” mer- 
chandise were announced. Non-Japa- 
nese importers were also given to under- 
stand that in actual practice discrimina- 
tion might be shown in approving appli- 
cations both with respect to importers 
and to their customers. Further, so- 
called “luxury” goods (including pas- 
senger cars, groceries, and other articles 
primarily for the use of occidentals or 
the wealthier Chinese) would be given 
scant consideration. 


In published statements, Japanese offi- 
cials in North China made it clear that 
the purposes of these import restrictions 
were: 

1. to conserve exchange to pay for food- 
stuffs needed in North China; 

2. to curtail the value of imports to the 
value of exports (less 10 percent retained by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of China ostensibly 
as a “currency reserve fund”); 

3. to eliminate the Tientsin open exchange 
market; and 

4. to sever relations between F. R. B. notes 
and Chinese Government “fapi,” thereby en- 
hancing the value of F. R. B. currency and 
protecting that currency 
depreciation. 


It was also made clear that although 
authority to approve or disapprove indi- 
vidual import permits rested with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of China, the gen- 
eral policies of the Bank were laid down 
by the Peking Liaison Office of the China 
Affairs Board, or Ko-a-in, an agency of 
the Japanese Government itself, to which 
the Bank might refer certain import 
applications. 


against ‘“‘fapi” 


Import Associations Organized 


Under pressure from the China Affairs 
Board, a number of import associations 
were organized in North China to super- 
vise, trade in, and fix prices for certain 
categories of commodities, especially 
goods imported chiefly from Japan. 
Whenever trade in a commodity was 
supervised by an import association, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of China required 
that licenses from the proper association 
be attached to the applications for im- 
port permits, the licenses being obtainable 
only by association members, who were 
predominantly Japanese. ‘These associa- 
tions were intended primarily to check 
the flood of goods from Japan to North 
China (which was adversely affecting 
Japan’s internal economy). It was fur- 
ther intended to curtail competition in 
North China from non-Japanese trade 
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interests and to screen discrimination by 
the Bank against such interests. 


Discriminatory Policies and 
Practices of the Bank 


The omission of yen-block trade from 
the trade and exchange control regula- 
tions administered by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China, on account of the 
declared parity of yen with FRB notes, 
naturally amounted to a basic discrimi- 
nation against all non-Japanese trade 
interests in North China and against all 
non-yen-block trade. In practice, since 
non-Japanese foreign exchange banks in 
North China restricted their business in 
“link” transactions to the Yokohama 
Specie Bank—and would not do a direct 
business with the Federal Reserve Bank— 
the export exchange control functions of 
that institution have been limited to the 
approval or disapproval of export per- 
mits and to the withholding from im- 
porters of 10 percent of the exchange 
derived from exports. 

This has been tantamount in effect to 
the imposition of a 10-percent ad va- 
lorem export tax, payable in foreign 
currency and applicable chiefly to non- 
Japanese exporters. However, the Bank 
has also extended special facilities to 
Japanese exporters (in cooperation with 
other Japanese-controlled agencies) for 
paying ocean freight and marine insur- 
ance charges on shipments to the United 
States at “official” exchange rates—a 
violation of ocean freight conference 
agreements. At the same time, it has 
frequently permitted Japanese firms as 
importers of cereals to retain 100 percent 
of the exchange from exports, instead of 
withholding 10 percent of such exchange, 
its usual practice in the case of non- 
Japanese importers. 

In administering import-control regu- 
lations, the Bank under Japanese direc- 
tion has prescribed what amounts, from 
what countries, and by which firms com- 
modities could be imported into North 
China. The entire procedure has been 
calculated to serve primarily the inter- 
ests of Japan in China, frequently arbi- 
trarily and without regard for the injury 
which might be inflicted upon non-Japa- 
nese trade or trading interests. 

In both purpose and effect, these trade 
and exchange-control measures have 
contributed to the further fragmentation 
of China’s economy and to the closer 
integration of the economy of North 
China with that of Japan and other yen- 
block areas. As the administrative trade- 
control agency, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of China has been little more than a 
“facade” behind which has been carried 
out Japan’s economic policies in North 
China as determined by its China Affairs 
Board. 
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Match Sales Strictly Regulated 
In Japan 


Necessity for official control over dis- 
tribution of matches in Japan became 
evident early in 1940, and orders relating 
to their supply and distribution were is- 
sued. The volume of sales is strictly 
controlled, and matches can be trans- 
ferred only through certain joint sales 
organizations designated by the Govern- 
ment. 


California Citrus Oils 
Greatly Developed 


Efforts made in the United States to 
expand production of lemon and orange 
oils have met with much success. Since 
the last war, California industries have 
perfected native lemon and orange oils, 
for use in perfumery, cosmetics, and 
flavorings, to take the place of such oils 
formerly imported. 


El Salvador Using 
Educational Films 


Few, if any, educational films were 
shown in schools prior to 1940, but 32 
such exhibitions were made during that 
year. Under Government encourage- 
ment, nearly all schools and the National 
University are beginning to appreciate 
the value of educational pictures, and 
a small but growing demand for such 
films is beginning to be felt. 
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Germany’s Limitation on 


Dividends 


(Continued from p. 6) 


to the shareholders in proportion to their 
original holdings. A provision to protect 
minority shareholders is embodied in the 
plan. To prevent the strengthening of 
the majority shareholders by a refusal to 
readjust the nominal capital, the minor- 
ity is given the right to demand a pay- 
ment of higher dividends despite the 
prohibitive excess-dividend tax or a re- 
adjustment of the capital. 

Capital readjustment is also subject 
to the payment of a tax by the company 
rather than by the shareholders in the 
form of income tax. The rate is 10 per- 
cent of the capital increase, if the cap- 
ital is not more than doubled, 15 per- 
cent if it is increased to three times the 
original amount, and 20 percent above 
that. 

The readjustment of capital may take 
the form of stamping the new values on 
old shares, of issuing shares with new 
nominal value in exchange for the old 
shares, or of a free distribution of stock 
dividends. 





Spices in the U. S. Are Mainly 
Imported 


The United States is dependent pri- 
marily upon foreign sources for its sup- 
plies of spices and allied products, which 
not only contribute to the palatability 
of foods and beverages, but also go into 
the manufacture of medicines, perfumes, 
and soaps. 

Although the quantities absorbed hy 
the various industries and by home kitch- 
ens, restaurants, and other establish- 
ments are not reported separately, the 
major portion of the imports is utilized 
in foods. 


We, the people... 


ARM FOR DEFENSE 
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Chief Industrial Areas of the 
6:62. 


(Continued from p. 9) 


restriction of factory building and de- 
centralization of production of all kinds. 

Part of the plan for rebuilding Mos- 
cow, to be completed in 1949, is the loca- 
tion of all new industries outside of a 
wooded belt around the whole city, 10 
kilometers wide. Within the city limits, 
new boulevards have been cut, the Rivers 
Moskva and Yauza improved to accom- 
modate the boats plying on the Moscow- 
Volga Canal. Several sections of a new 
subway that will eventually connect with 
the suburbs have already been completed, 
and work is continuing. Much new con- 
struction of public buildings and hous- 
ing has been completed or is planned. 
This is expected to be sufficient to ac- 
commodate and serve a population of 
5,000,000, which should be reached in a 
few years. The 1939 census showed 
4,137,000, as compared with 2,029,000 in 
1926. 


Moscow is a terminus for 10 trunk- 
line railroads, communicating with all 
parts of the country. A belt line around 
the city interconnects these roads. 
Freight turn-over by railroad in 1934, 
the latest year of record, was 20,922,000 
metric tons, the largest of any city in 
the Union. Quantities have probably 
increased considerably since then. 


A large part of the incoming freight 
consists of coal (lignite) from the Mos- 
cow Basin field, which lies about 200 
kilometers south of the city. This fuel 
is used in electric stations and factories 
in Moscow. The city is also the focus 
of local and long-distance air lines, with 
direct air connections with the capitals 
of all the Union republics and many 
other towns, as well as the Arctic and 
the Far West. Several new automobile 
highways also lead out of Moscow east 
and west. 


Electric power developments in Moscow 
has kept pace with the growing needs of 
industry, the old city stations having 
been modernized and expanded. Four 
new large stations have been built at 
Shatura (peat fuel), and Kashira and 
Stalinogorsk, Bobriki (all using lignite). 
There is interconnection between these 
stations and other regional units in the 
northern district. City stations also 
supply heat and hot water for domestic 
use. 

Besides being the seat of the govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., Moscow is also 
noted for its educational, artistic, and 
scientific buildings and organizations. 

A number of industrial cities in the 
Moscow zone have been developed since 
1928, in some caSes on the basis of former 
industry. ‘These cities deserve mention 
here, although they are not all near the 
Capital. Two, Liubertsy and Mytishchi, 
are actually suburbs of Moscow. The 
first (60,000 inhabitants) is conspicuous 
for a large agricultural-machinery plant, 
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founded before the war, and added to 
since the revolution. Mytishchi, with 
about the same size population, is the 
site of a large railroad and street-railroad 
car-building plant. A number of small 
towns around Moscow have textile mills, 
but Orekhovo-Zuyevo (99,000 in 1939 
from 63,000 in 1926) has added other in- 
dustries to its mills of this type, which 
include spinning, weaving and dyeing 
works. 

Other industrial suburbs of Moscow 
or nearby towns of importance are: 
Podolsk—sewing-machine factory; and 
Kolomna—a prewar locomotive plant 
expanded to produce steam and electric 
engines, and condenser locomotives. 


Ivanovo is the largest Soviet textile 
center. The industry started here about 
1750, with mechanization introduced in 
1830. Since the revolution the mills 
have been greatly enlarged, and textile 
manufacture has expanded into the sur- 
rounding towns. Ivanovo now has 285,- 
000 people, against 111,000 in 1926. 
Plants here also manufacture textile 
machinery and machines for digging and 
drying peat. 

Nearer to Moscow is Yaroslavl, an old 
town, now a busy industrial center, with 
modern automobile works and a rubber 
and asbestos “combine.” It is claimed 
to have the first synthetic rubber plant 
in the world making “SK” from potatoes. 
The population has risen from 114,000 in 
1926 to 298,000 in 1939. 

Farthest in distance from Moscow is 
Gorkii, formerly Nizhni-Novgorod. 
Known before the war for its annual fair, 
it is now conspicuous for its automobile 
plant, the largest in the Union. Other 
products are machine-tools, Diesel en- 
gines, ships, and radio apparatus. 
Chemical works and a paper mill are also 
located in the vicinity. This city has 
grown in population from 222,000 in 1926 
to 644,000 in 1939. Situated on the 
Volga River, it has long been a prominent 
port. With the development of the 
Volga waterway system, now under way, 
its importance will grow. The Moscow- 
Volga Canal already provides a water 
connection between Moscow and Gorkii 
and other cities on the Upper Volga. 


West of Moscow lies the small Re- 
public of Belorussiya ‘White Russia), of 
5,568,000 inhabitants in 1939. Before 
the war there was practically no industry 
in this district, but since, a number of 
industrial enterprises have been started, 
chiefly for the purpose of utilizing the 
local products of agriculture and live- 
stock raising, and to provide consump- 
tion goods for the population. These in- 
clude linen mills, clothing mills, match 
and lumber factories, packing-houses, 
and the manufacture of specialized agri- 
cultural machinery. The extensive peat 
bogs provide fuel for several large elec- 
tric stations and a number of plants. 
Industrial production is said to have risen 
from 89,000,000 rubles in 1913 to 2,100,- 
000,000 rubles in 1937. 
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Clearance Section Established in 
the Office of the Administra- 
tor of Export Control 


(Continued from p. 7) 


for certain essentials required to fulfill 
civilian needs are of particular impor- 
tance to those American Republics whose 
economics have been threatened by 
drastic reductions of supplies due to the 
present world emergency. 

Establishment of the clearance service 
is in line with a policy expressed by the 
President in a letter to William S. Knud- 
sen, Director General of the Office of 
Production Management. This letter 
stated: 

* * * We have recognized that the eco- 
nomic well-being of our neighbors is an in- 
tegral part of the Hemisphere defense pro- 
gram. . * * 

I am now advised that the pressure upon 
our production facilities resulting from our 
national-defense program is resulting in the 
unavailability of industrial and consumer 
goods for delivery to the other American 
Republics. This threatens serious disloca- 
tions in their economies. In the interest of 
Hemisphere defense, therefore, it now appears 
desirable to give the vital requirements of 
these Republics such priority as may be nec- 
essary to maintain their industrial and eco- 
nomic stability, provided that there should 
be no prejudice to the national-defense pro- 
gram of this country. * * * 


In clearing export proposals, the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control contacts, 
through liaison officers of the Clearance 
Section, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Office of Production 
Management, the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply, and Gov- 
ernment units concerned with agree- 
ments involving fund control and con- 
trol of shipping space. The Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs is 
consulted in matters pertaining to export 
projects involving the interests of the 
other American Republics. 

Each liaison man of the Clearance 
Section makes a special study of matters 
pertaining to the particular control he 
handles. Liaison officers of the other 
Government agencies concerned with ex- 
port control have been given desks in 
the Clearance Section. Frequent meet- 
ings of all personnel keep the various 
controls in step. Clearance through the 
Section, therefore, is assurance that all 
interested Government agencies have 
participated in the decision. 

Proposals for clearance of export proj- 
ects are processed to secure their return 
to the applicant without unnecessary de- 
lay. As an aid to exporters, manufac- 
turers, and foreign importers desirous of 
having their proposals cleared, instruc- 
tion sheets are now available at the Office 
of the Administrator of Export Control. 
Copies of those instructions have been 
placed also in Field Offices of the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control in New York 
City, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
and may be obtained also in the regional 
and district offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


@ InpIA~—An order for a number of 
trainer planes is said to have been placed 
with the De Havilland Aircraft Co., of 
Sydney, Australia. It is understood that 
the planes will be equipped with Gipsy 
Major engines. 

An elementary pilot training school 
now operates at Begumpet (Hyderabad 
State). The establishment of two more 
elementary schools, one at Delhi and the 
other at Jodhpur, is proposed. These 
schools will each have accommodation 
for 24 trainees at a time. Apart from 
flying training, ground instruction is 
given in airmanship, aircraft and aero 
engines, theory of flight, navigation, me- 
teorology, and Signaling. Short periods 
are also allotted to workshop training. 

@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The annual re- 
port of the Royal Netherlands Indies Air- 
ways (K. N. I. L. M.) states that two 
Douglas DC-5 aircraft and two Grumman 
amphibian craft were added to its fleet 
in 1940. One Fokker F—-VIIb was trans- 
ferred to the Portuguese Government to 
serve on its airline Timor Dilly-Koepang. 

The air fleet of the K. N. I. L. M. on 
December 31, 1940, consisted of 4 Lock- 
heed, 14-passenger airplanes with two 
Wright Cyclone engines; 3 Douglas DC—2 
airplanes with two Wright Cyclone en- 
gines; 3 Douglas DC-3 airplanes with 
two Wright Cyclone engines; 2 Douglas 
DC-5 airplanes with two Wright Cyclone 
engines; 2 Grumman Amphibie airplanes 
with two Pratt & Whitney engines; 2 
Fokker F—XII airplanes with three Pratt 
& Whitney engines; 1 Fokker F-—VIIb 
airplane with three Gnome Rhone Titan 
engines; 1 Fokker F-VII airplane with 
three Armstrong Siddeley Lynx engines; 
and 1 de Havilland Dragon airplane with 
two Gipsy Six engines. There were on 
order two Sikorsky S-43 Amphibie air- 
planes with two Wright Cyclone engines. 

United States exports of aeronautical 
products to Netherlands Indies totaling 
$6,128,729, in 1940 consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 101 planes valued at $3,928,205; 
43 aircraft engines at $345,080; aircraft 
parts and accessories, $1,713,137; and 
parachutes and parts, $142,307. 

@ SwepEN.—The 1940 annual report of 
Aktb. Aerotransport, the airline in Swe- 
den shows that gross profits totaled 
2,100,000 crowns, compared with 1,900.,- 
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000 crowns in 1939. After write-offs of 
1,960,000 crowns (1,730,000 crowns in 
1939) , the company reported a net profit 
of 138,888 crowns. These write-offs were 
made with due consideration of the rapid 
technical development in aviation and 
the rapid obsolescence of equipment, also 
the higher replacement cost of new 
material. 

Planes, motors, and propellers are val- 

ued at 910,000 crowns (1,780,000 crowns 
in 1939). In 1940 a new American plane 
was purchased, while one German plane 
was sold. (Current pegged rate, 4.20 
crowns to $1 United States currency.) 
@ SWITZERLAND.—Present equipment of 
the Swissair, the only civil aviation com- 
pany in Switzerland, consists of seven 
United States transport planes and three 
smaller planes used for occasional flights. 
One United States passenger plane pur- 
chased in 1939 was sold to the Swedish 
Aerotransport in Stockholm in 1940. 

In 1940, Swissair was able to operate 
its planes over scheduled routes during 
6 months only. The service from Lo- 
carno to Rome and from Locarno to 
Barcelona had to be discontinued. 


Automotive 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA.—Imports of motor ve- 
hicles during the first 4 months of 1941 
consisted of 1,784 passenger cars and 
271 trucks, of which 1,733 passenger cars 
and 261 trucks were of United States 
origin. Imports during the like period 
of 1940 totaled 9,577 passenger cars and 
2,439 trucks, of which 8,917 and 2,402, 
respectively, were from the United States. 
@ BaHAmas.—Total imports of passenger 
cars and trucks in 1940 were valued at 
£18,706. The principal countries of 
origin were the United States and Can- 
ada. Imports from the United States 
were valued at £9,225. 


Passenger cars and trucks imported 

from the United States numbered 91 in 
1940, as compared with 65 in 1939. Parts 
and accessories valued at £5,879 were 
imported in 1940; the value of such im- 
ports in 1939 was £5,354. 
@ Canapa.—The Munitions Minister and 
the Motor Vehicle Controller issued a 
joint statement that production of pas- 
senger cars for sale in Canada in 1942 will 
be limited to about 44 percent of 1940 pro- 
duction. Estimated 1942 production will 
be around 44,000 units. 

Manufacturers have agreed to reduce 
the number of models from 147 to 79; 
color and upholstery options will be sub- 


stantially reduced; production will be 
spread more evenly throughout the year; 
and simplification of accessories is to be 
achieved without the elimination of 
essentials. 

Commercial-vehicle production, though 

not affected at present, may be curtailed 
if a survey indicates the desirability of 
reduction. 
@ Cupa.—There were 48,324 motor ve- 
hicles in operation at the end of June 
1941, as compared with 47,235 units at 
the end of 1940 and 46,663 units at the 
end of June of last year. The distribu- 
tion of registrations by types was as fol- 
lows: Passenger cars 29,323, busses 3,079, 
trucks 15,496, and motorcycles 426. 


@ FRENCH Morocco.—The transfer, sale, 
or exportation of any motor vehicle over 
17 horsepower requires the previous 
license of the Director of Communica- 
tions, Industrial Production, and Labor, 
according to a decree of May 5, 1941. 
The decree applies to new, imported, and 
second-hand vehicles. 

The decree required that, within a 
period of 8 days from its publication on 
May 9, all importers and dealers licensed 
for the sale of mctor vehicles draw up a 
declaration as to the new and second- 
hand motor vehicles in their possession. 


@ Hone Konc—Imports of automotive 
products into Hong Kong during the first 
4 months of 1941 (figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1940 in parentheses 
included 64 (251) passenger cars, 31 (0) 
trucks, 266 (123) truck chassis, and auto- 
motive parts and accessories valued at 
HK$588,604, or about US$143,000 
(HK$663,685, US$154,000). 
@ Lesanon.—After the complete suspen- 
sion, for months, of distribution of gaso- 
line to passenger cars, both privately 
owned and for hire, a monthly ration of 
70 liters for each passenger car for hire 
and 20 liters for each privately owned 
unit was authorized, effective at the be- 
ginning of January. The gasoline comes 
from the new oil refinery established at 
Tripoli, in Lebanon. 

Motortrucks are granted sufficient 
gasoline for each trip, after the load has 
been examined and approved. 


e Mexico.—Motor-vehicle dealers in 
Guadalajara report a substantial increase 
in sales during the first 6 months of 1941, 
in spite of quiet general business condi- 
tions and decreased mineral and agricul- 
tural production. Registrations of new 
motor vehicles in the Guadalajara dis- 
tMct totaled 327 passenger cars and 284 
trucks, as compared with 201 and 163 
respectively in the first 6 months of 1940. 
This increase resulted from the feeling of 
confidence which developed after the 
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close of the presidential campaign in De- 
cember and from the facilities offered by 
agents and finance companies for buying 
on deferred payments. 

The sale of trucks will no doubt con- 
tinue to increase, in view of Federal and 
State road-building activity and the con- 
sequent need for light dump trucks. 
Dealers expect to place at least 300 units 
within the next 4 months, in spite of the 
rainy season. 


The chief difficulty at present is that 
of delivery. This problem is affecting 
especially the low-priced passenger cars, 
and dealers are running 3 months behind 
in orders. Up to now, however, all orders 
have been filled. The higher priced cars, 
which meet with less demand, appear to 
be easier to obtain; dealers report delays 
of an average of 3 weeks. Truck deliv- 
eries will perhaps be more difficult, and 
one factory has given notice that it will 
not attempt to fill any more orders until 
November 1. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Registrations of 
new motor vehicles numbered 306 pas- 
senger cars (275 American) and 255 
trucks (253 American) in April 1941, as 
compared with 492 (316 American) and 
200 (194 American) in April 1940. 
Cumulative registrations for the first 
4 months of 1941 totaled 1,328 passenger 
cars and 1,111 trucks, against 2,042 and 
782, respectively, in the corresponding 
period of 1940. Of cumulative passen- 
ger-car sales to date in 1941, 1,128 units 
(85 percent) were American, as com- 
pared with 1,291 (63 percent) in the like 
period of 1940. American trucks ac- 
counted for 1,101 units (99 percent) in 
1941, and 749 units (96 percent) in 1940. 


@ SWEDEN.—The Swedish Government 
has issued a grant of 1,460.000 crowns 
(approximately $365,000) for aid in se- 
curing producer-gas units for farm trac- 
tors, according to the Minister of 
Finance. 


@ UNION orf SouTH AFrRIcA.—The supply 
of American automobiles in the show- 
rooms of the distributors in Durban is far 
below the requirements. Even the more 
popular makes of low-priced American 
cars assembled in South Africa cannot 
be obtained in needed quantity. One 
dealer stated that he was receiving one- 
tenth of the number he expected. In 
view of the restricted production by 
United States manufacturers, local dis- 
tributors are much disturbed over pros- 
pects for the future. The used-car mar- 
ket presents no problem at present. Any 
good used car that is still in serviceable 
condition finds a ready sale. 


@ Urucuay.—The Bank of the Republic 
has announced a quota of $7,294,000 for 
imports from the United States during 
July, of which $250,000 was allotted for 
imports of passenger-car and truck 
parts, 80 percent at controlled and 20 
percent compensated exchange. 
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Beverages 


@ Costa Rica.—Since it is no longer 
possible to obtain wine from France, deal- 
ers in Costa Rica must turn to other 
sources. Wine imports from the United 
States in the first 6 months of 1941, 
totaled 667 cases of 12 bottles each, plus 
215 barrels. Most persons prefer Chilean 
wine; but it is generally conceded that 
aS soon as possible wine will again 
be ordered from Europe—from Spain, 
France, Italy, and Germany. 

Imports of liqueurs in 1940 came mainly 
from Argentina. Chile supplies the 
Italian or sweet type of vermouth; the 
dry or French type is not obtainable, and 
substitutes have not been found satis- 
factory. 

About 75 percent of the beer consumed 
in Costa Rica is made locally. The 
United States supplies by far the greatest 
share of the imported beer; the leading 
place in this trade was formerly held by 
Germany. From January 1 to June 18, 
1941, 4,750 cartons (of 24 twelve-ounce 
tins) of beer, also 50 cases of bottled 
beer, were imported from the United 
States. It is believed that the United 
States might be able to meet German 
competition in this line after the war. 

So many soft drinks are manufactured 
in Costa Rica that such products are 
seldom imported from the United States. 
The price competition from local brands 
is too great. Ginger ales and soda waters 
are the only types of American non- 
alcoholic drinks that have an appreciable 
market and these will soon be manufac- 
tured by an American factory which is 
to go into production in Costa Rica. 

The national liquor factory in Costa 
Rica produced 472,059 liters of alcohol 
(pure) in 1940 and 236,451 liters were 
imported from Cuba. Importations from 
Cuba were unusual and were due to the 
scarcity of sugarcane in Costa Rica dur- 
ing 1940. The national factory expects 
to produce about 1,000,000 liters this year. 

The most important alcoholic drink, 
from the point of local consumption, is 
aguardiente. Following this is rum, 
which is also made by the national 
factory. 


Imports of Alcoholic Beverages Into Costa 





Rica 
Beverage 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
Kilo- | Kilo- Kilo- 
| grams grams grams 
Aguardiente | 92 | 280 
Cognac... ; | 19, 289 21,020! 19,472 
Le 3,448 | 2,892 7, 048 
Rum. 1, 861 603 441. 027 
Whisky - - -- 74, 847 88, 838 117, 947 
Liqueurs. - 2, 256 3, 961 4, 306 





@ FRENCH INDOcHINA—A few kinds of 
beverages, including beer, carbonated 
water, mineral water, rum, and rice alco- 
hol, are produced in French Indochina. 
Locally produced beverages, both alco- 
holic and nonalcoholic, with the excep- 
tion of beer and Vinh Hao water, are 
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consumed mainly by the native and Chi- 
nese population. Local Europeans and 
upper-class Indo-Chinese use imported 
wines, liquors, and soft drinks. 

Before the outbreak of European hos- 
tilities, nearly 80 percent of the total 
imports in these lines were supplied by 
France and French North Africa. A few 
specialties, such as whisky and stout, 
were imported from other countries. 
After the French armistice it became 
practically impossible to obtain supplies 
from the usual sources, and local im- 
porters endeavored to purchase wines 
and liquors from the United States. Im- 
portant shipments of California wines 
were received; it is understood that these 
wines were of good quality and were ap- 
preciated by local consumers. California 
wines also compared favorably in price 
with those formerly imported from 
France. 


Imports of Wines and Liquors Into Indo- 














China 
{In hundreds of kilograms] 
+ ort ‘ 1941 (Ist 
» 7 | & Q ¢ ( P 
Item and origin | 193 1940 (quarter) 
wi | eo 
Must: 
France mas 144 | 49 9 
United States. -- - 47 | 13 
Philippine Islands. | 14 
Total. ; 191 49 | 36 
Fermented must: | | 
France 6, 812 4,639 | 
Sparkling wine: France | 3, 639 1,481 | 206 
Nonsparkling wine | | 
France 1, 185 BAS | 99 
Algeria 15 1 
Claret: 
France _-- 33, 506 22, 682 2, 500 
Algeria ; 50, 435 30, 956 4, 292 
United States 5, 700 
Other countries | | 5, 288 
Total &3, 041 | 53, 638 } 17, 780 
Dessert wines 
France | 5, 476 | 4, 336 | 718 
Other countries 315 | 116 
Total , 791 4,452 726 
Beer 
France 124 41 | 14 
Germany 132 15 | 
Great Britain 33 | 15 | 
Other countries | 198 | 178 | 19 
Total 491 | 249 | 33 
Brandies and whisky: | 
France 4,104 2, 828 742 
Great Britain | 401 | 277 
Total 4,595 | 3, 105 742 
Liquors } 
France 4,611 | 2, 859 290 
Other countries 189 108 21 
Total. 4, 800 2, 967 | 311 
Mineral water: France 12, 183 | 6, 804 1, 385 
Carbonated water | 
France....- Bl | 1 
Hong Kong 97 29 


Thailand 


Total 223 76 





The possibility of increasing the sales 
of wines and liquors from the United 
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States has already been taken account of 
by the Government, and no further im- 
portant development is to be expected, 
since the quantity of wines and liquors 
which may be imported has been lim- 
ited by law and by existing import 
restrictions. 


Chemicals 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—The chemical in- 
dustry of Indochina is small both in its 
output of any single product and in the 
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range of products manufactured; but 
imported chemicals are consumed in rel- 
atively large volume. A wide variety 
of raw materials is available, but except 
for one or two essential oils, certain crude 
drugs, fertilizers and fish byproducts, 
production is small and, with few excep- 
tions, exports are negligible. 

France has always been the principal 
source of Indochina’s chemicals. Japan 
has usually been in second or third place, 
but is likely to increase its share of the 
chemical trade. Participation of the 
United States in the chemical market 
has been small. 





Then Read... 


INDUSTRIAL 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
PART 1 


covered in the series. 


Washington, D. C. 








Are you interested in 
CHEMICALS? 


Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying “‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940.’’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 


Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


W Interested in Other Commodities? 


If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service. 
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Under normal circumstances, there 
would be little prospect of increased 
American participation; but, under pres- 
ent conditions, there might be a tempo- 
rary increase, inasmuch as imports from 
the United States were larger in 1940 
than in preceding years. Any increase, 
however, aside from satisfying require- 
ments of national defense and policy 
with regard to trade with certain areas of 
the Orient, will depend upon the avail- 
ability of dollar exchange and upon rela- 
tions with Japan. 

United States exports of chemicals and 
allied products to French Indochina in- 
creased from $85,000 in 1939 to more 
than $116,000 in 1940. Total imports of 
chemicals into French Indochina during 
1940 cannot be published, but they are 
known to have exceeded in value the 
70,000,000 francs for imports in 1939. 


@ PALESTINE—The general industrial 
expansion of Palestine has been accom- 
panied by improvement in the chemical 
and pharmaceutical branch. Turn-over 
of 30 enterprises manufacturing chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals rose 52 percent 
in 1940 over the 1939 total. Establish- 
ment of 133 new branches of production 
and new enterprises during 1940 created 
increased demand for chemicals and 
related products. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ The only entry of castor pomace re- 
corded in United States official statistics 
during the first 5 months of the current 
year occurred in February and comprised 
3 tons from Cuba. This is the first time 
that any castor pomace has been received 
from that country. 

The most marked reduction in imports 
during the last 7 years occurred in 1940, 
when total receipts of castor pomace 
amounted to only 6,297 long tons, com- 
pared with 22,830 tons in 1939 and an 
annual average of 18,400 tons during the 
6 years from 1934 to 1939. The United 
Kingdom was the most important source 
during the period. Germany was also an 
important source, and smaller amounts 
were imported from the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, and other European 
countries. 

United States imports of cocoa press- 
cake were not separately reported in offi- 
cial statistics prior to January 1, 1940. 
Receipts in 1940 were reported at 13,629 
long tons, of which the Netherlands fur- 
nished 7,954 tons, United Kingdom 5,218, 
and Brazil 457. Imports during the first 
5 months of 1941 amounted to 5,894 tons, 
all of which with the exception of 19 
tons from Canada was furnished by the 
United Kingdom. 


@ AuvstRALIA—The total output of 36 
chemical fertilizer factories operating in 
Australia during 1939-40 showed little 
change from that of previous years. 
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Australian Production of Chemical 
Fertilizers 
[In long tons] 
Item 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
Ground phosphate for 
ae 408 351 437 
Superphosphate for 
i ees 14, 455 21, 589 22, 810 
Superphosphate for 
Pees --| 1,213, 150 | 1,177,855 943, 295 
Ammonium _ sulfate 
_ a 6, 213 8, 691 | (‘) 
Complete manures. 50, 723 2 55, 541 | 59, 157(b) 
Supermixtures__--- - 16, 480 | 15, 717 14, 684 
Sulfuric acid for own | 
a = 392, 692 385, 646 (‘) 
Sulfuric acid for sale-- 13, 301 | 15, 801 (‘) 
Other acids: 
a 153 347 (') 
Hydrochloric -_--- 156 (‘) (‘) 
Nitric_.--- a 53 152 | (‘) 
Other articles (value 
|, ie CE £198,570 | £237,895 | £480,358 








1 Not available for publication. 
2 Includes a small quantity of supermixture. 


@ FRENCH INpDOcHINA—The principal 
agricultural chemical produced in Indo- 
china is phosphate, which occurs in 
many parts of the country in natural 
phosphate or apatite deposits. Exploita- 
tion of certain of these deposits not pre- 
viously developed was begun during the 
past year. Japanese capital is behind 
two of the firms so engaged, and most 
of the production is exported to Japan 
for refining. The natural phosphate is 
ground and used for fertilizer, and the 
apatite is generally exported for use in 
manufacture of superphosphates. 

Production of crude phosphate in 1938 
amounted to 42,000 tons, and ground 
phosphate to 37,341 tons; production of 
processed raw phosphate in 1939 was 
36,677 metric tons. 


@ SweEDEN.—The greatest expansion in 
the chemical industry in Sweden has 
taken place in the fertilizer branch, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates. This expansion is indicated by 
the figures for superphosphate produc- 
tion, which in 1934 amounted to 209,000 
metric tons; in 1937, to 241,297; in 1938, 
to 260,390; and in 1939, to 260,732 tons. 
(No figures will be published for 1940.) 
Other fertilizers manufactured include 
basic slag, bone meal, and nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

The Swedish Government recently 
granted financial aid to producers and 
consumers of various products, including 
grants of 5,000,000 crowns for price ad- 
justments on concentrated feedstuffs and 
artificial fertilizers and 160,000 crowns to 
cover the cost of war-risk insurance on 
imports of crude phosphate. The United 
States, an important supplier of phos- 
phate rock to Sweden, exported to that 
country 21,900 tons valued at $146,900 
in 1940, a sharp decline from the 86,100 
tons valued at $557,700 in 1939. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ CanapA—The Canadian pulp and 
paper industry is to install its second 
commercial pyrite furnace, according to 
recent announcement. A large manu- 
facturer of pulp, newsprint, and specialty 
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papers, located in Quebec, announced 
that the acid plant, which uses imported 
sulfur, will be replaced by an acid plant 
in which pyrite from Canadian sources 
will be burned to supply sulfur dioxide 
gas. 

The primary consideration in the de- 
cision to change over the plant to use 
pyrite was the fact that the existing 
sulfurous-acid plant, erected many years 
ago, would require substantial structural 
changes, or replacement. Concentrated 
iron pyrite is available from two sources 
in Canada, both located in Quebec. One 
of the properties was developed primarily 
as a source of pyrite, and the other is 
a large copper-gold property in which 
pyrite is obtained as a byproduct in the 
concentrating of ores. 

The possibility of using pyrite as a 
substitute for sulfur imported in large 
quantities from Texas has been an active 
subject for more than 10 years. An ex- 
perimental furnace was installed in the 
St. Maurice Valley of Quebec in 1930. 
Furnaces initially developed for han- 
dling pyrite were not entirely successful; 
but 6 or 7 years ago, a paper company 
installed an improved type of furnace. 
and now a substantial part of the paper 
company’s requirements for sulfur is met 
from the pyrite furnace. 

Consumption of sulfur by the pulp and 
paper industry in 1939 amounted to 126,- 
818 tons valued at $2,763,657. Total im- 
ports of sulfur in 1939 were 152,216 tons 
valued at $2,453,836. 


@ Mexico..—Germany was formerly the 
largest supplier of lactic acid to the Mex- 
ican market, and the United States 
ranked second; but last year almost all 
such imports originated in the United 
States. 

Of total imports of lactic acid into 
Mexico amounting to 22,437 kilograms 
in 1939, Germany supplied 11,726, the 
United States, 6,593, and the Netherlands 
3,200. In 1940, total imports reached 
32,970 kilograms, of which United States 
supplied 31,620 and Germany only 345. 
During the first 2 months of 1941, the 
entire importation of 1,326 kilograms 
originated in the United States. 


Lactic acid is used in Mexico chiefly 
by tanners which require an acid of 80 
percent strength and of light color. 


@ Swep—en—Acetic acid production, 
amounting to 1,103 metric tons in 1939, 
was considerably larger than output of 
902 tons in 1938, 813 tons in 1937, and 
844 tons in 1934, according to official pro- 
duction statistics. Imports are small— 
194 tons in 1939 and 144 tons in 1938. 


Production of caustic soda in Sweden 
has increased considerably since 1934, 
when 8,496 metric tons were manufac- 
tured. In 1937, production amounted to 
16,382 tons. Statistics have just been 
published showing output of chemical 
products during 1939, but statistics for 
1940 will not be published. Production 
of solid caustic soda was 5,090 metric tons 
in 1939, compared with 5,002 tons in 
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1938, and of liquid caustic soda was 
13,023 tons, compared with 10,866 tons, 


Caustic soda is also imported—3,000 
tons in the years 1934, 1937, and 1938, 
but imports in 1939 rose to 8,000 tons. 
Exports are small—567 tons in 1939 and 
933 tons in 1938. 


Organic Chemicals 


@® Brazit.—The textile industry uses a 
relatively high proportion of good-quality 
fast dyes, owing to the strong tropical] 
sun and other climatic factors. Stocks 
on hand at the outbreak of hostilities in 
September 1939 were large, inasmuch as 
dyes had been imported in amounts 
larger than necessary for current de- 
mand. Imports during 1940, therefore, 
were less than those of 1939. Local pro- 
duction is mainly in the cheaper acid 
dyes. 

Imports of aniline and fuchsine dyes 
amounted to 544,159 kilograms valued at 
38,923,388 milreis (1 milreis approxi- 
mated 5 cents U. S. currency) in 1940, 
compared with 775,005 kilograms valued 
at 44,887,314 milreis in 1939. Imports of 
other coal-tar dyes in 1940 were 195,708 
kilograms valued at 1,994,669 milreis, 
compared with 92,616 kilograms valued 
at 1,139,423 milreis in 1939. 

Statistics are not yet available show- 

ing countries from which these dyes were 
imported; but exports from the United 
States to Brazil advanced to a total of 
438,961 pounds valued at $554,500 in 
1940, from 278,521 pounds valued at 
$276,000 in 1939. Exports have contin- 
ued large during the current year; 
shipments amounted to 180,750 pounds 
valued at $272,500 during the first 
quarter of 1941. 
@ DENMARK.—A number of Provincial 
gas plants are erecting benzol-recovery 
plants in connection with the gas works, 
according to reports. Copenhagen gas 
works are the principal producers of ben- 
zol and solvent naphtha. In the fiscal 
year 1939-40, production of crude benzol 
and naphtha amounted to 1,355 metric 
tons, compared with 993 tons in 1938-39. 
Sales of benzol and naphtha by the gas 
company totaled 1,094 tons, compared 
with 717 tons in 1938-39. 

Only 100 tons of casein were produced 
in Denmark in 1940, compared with 557 
tons in 1939 and 935 tons in 1938. None 
was exported in 1940 with the exception 
of a small amount to Finland. 

The decline in production of casein is 
to be attributed to reduction in milk 
supplies in consequence of the slaughter- 
ing of cows, and to the allocation of a 
larger proportion of the supply for hu- 
man consumption, with correspondingly 
smaller supplies available for industrial 
uses. 

@ SwepEen.—Alcohol is made by the sul- 
fite pulp mills, and considerable expan- 
sion in sulfite-alcohol output has taken 
place. Production of sulfite alcohol 
amounted to 32,533,000 liters (100 percent 
alcohol) in 1939, compared with 27,263,- 
000 liters in 1938. Of sales totaling 33,- 
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966,000 liters, 19,547,000 were motor al- 
cohol, 12,478,000 technical, and 1,882,000 
were to refineries, 

Production of methanol in 1939 was: 
Crude grade, 1,076 metric tons; refined, 
581 tons; and methyl acetone, 62 tons. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Two factories in 
Tonkin and one in Annam annually pro- 
duce about 210,000,000 boxes of matches 
containing about 40 sticks each. The 
total annual production is about 300,- 
000,000 boxes. Chemicals for the manu- 
facture of matches have normally been 
imported from France. 

@ SwepEen.—Production of printing ink 
in Sweden amounted to 1,260 metric tons 
in 1939, compared with 1,141 tons in 
1938, according to official Swedish sta- 
tistics. No production data for 1940 will 
be published. Production of printing 
ink 5 years ago amounted to 1,237 tons; 
thus, little change is indicated in the 
printing industry. Foreign trade in 
printing ink is comparatively small. The 
United States supplies some of the im- 
port trade, but figures are not available. 
United States exports of printing ink to 
Sweden, however, amounted to 8,272 
pounds valued at $5,883 in 1940, com- 
pared with 114,951 pounds valued at 
$27,060 in 1939, according to official 
statistics. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


@ IRELAND.—The coal ration in Ireland 
on June 1 was one-quarter ton per month 
to householders. On June 2, 1941, the 
Minister for Supplies issued an order 
requiring purchasers of domestic coal to 
be registered with some coal merchant 
and announcing that after June 30 the 
purchase of the domestic coal ration 
would be permitted only from the firm 
or person with whom the purchaser is 
registered as a domestic user. 

On June 6 it was reported that a coal- 
quota ration of British coal for Eire was 
being worked out, according to reports 
from the Cardiff Coal Exchange. Before 
the war, Ireland imported nearly 2,500,- 
000 tons of British coal a year. If this 
quota is for an amount larger than that 
now received, and if cargo space can be 
found, the fuel shortage in Ireland will 
be greatly improved. 
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It has been announced that approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons of turf (peat) must 
be produced during the summer and fall 
if the people of Ireland are not to suffer 
for want of fuel during the winter. It 
now appears impossible to cut such an 
amount. In any event, it is reported 
that there would not be sufficient trans- 
port facilities for its removal. 


@ ScoTLanp.—Conditions in the coal in- 
dustry in the Edinburgh district show no 
change. Graded fuel is much desired for 
war-production purposes, and the de- 
mand for household coal has lessened lit- 
tle, probably owing to the fact that con- 
sumers are endeavoring to obtain a sup- 
ply before the winter months, when there 
may be a shortage as well as transporta- 
tion difficulties. Meanwhile, the coal 
fields in the Lothians and in Fifeshire 
are working to capacity. 


@ Sparn.—Domestic production of coal 
during 1940 amounted to 9,417,283 metric 
tons, or slightly above average, but this 
output was insufficient to meet domestic 
demands, owing to absence of usual re- 
serves by consumers and to the fact that 
Spanish imports of coal, coke, and 
briquets, normally amounting to approx- 
imately 2,000,000 tons, mostly from Great 
Britain, were seriously curtailed. Nor- 
mal distribution was upset by inability of 
railways to handle this traffic and by lack 
of coastwise steamers. ASa result, many 
industries were forced to curtail produc- 
tion for want of fuel. 

The Spanish coal output during the 
first 5 months of 1941 amounted to 3,700,- 
000 tons, which was approximately equal 
to the tonnage produced in the like period 
of 1940. Accumulations in the mines 
were reduced by heavier shipments dur- 
ing May and June, especially to supply 
railways. Improved coastwise shipping 
services also made available larger quan- 
tities of coal at seaports, and the use of 
additional vessels is expected. 

Although coal-mining companies hope 
to increase their output slightly during 
coming months, they state that produc- 
tion cannot be stepped up sufficiently to 
offset current shortages until (a) large 
quantities of foodstuffs are placed at the 
disposal of the mines to permit an in- 
crease in efficiency and number of em- 
ployees; (b) supplies of mining tools and 
equipment are made available; and (c) 
loading facilities at ports and railway 
rolling stock are increased. It is said that 
when these deficiencies are remedied the 
annual output can be increased to ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 metric tons. 


@ Swepen.—Coal imports during the 
latter half of 1940 totaled 400,000 metric 
tons and coke imports 100,000 to 200,000 
tons, per month, according to a State- 
ment made by the Ministers of Supply 
and Commerce. Monthly imports in 
1941, up to the close of June, declined to 
200,000 tons of coal and 100,000 tons of 
coke. 


Sweden may procure 450,000 to 500,000 
tons of peat for fuel, which will corre- 
spond to 200,000 tons of coal. 
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Construction 


@ BaHamas.—The vast sums of money 
invested in properties by multimillion- 
aires, chiefly American, Canadian, and 
British, kept building activity in the 
Bahamas at a high level in 1940. 

Imports of building materials, espe- 
cially cement, hardware, and lumber, in- 
creased appreciably during 1940 as com- 
pared with previous years. 


@ Brazit.—Plans are being studied for 
the erection of cement plants at Bahia 
and Rio Grande do Sul and an aluminum 
plant of 3,000-ton capacity in Minas 
Geraes. 


A contract for widening a vehicular 
tunnel and building another in Leme has 
been awarded. When completed, the 
project will consist of a double tunnel, 


each section of which will be 16 meters 
wide. 


Building permits issued and work 
under way in Sao Paulo réached a high 
level in May. Permits were granted dur- 
ing the month or construction was under 
way for 1,231 dwellings and offices, 14 
mills and factories, 10 warehouses, 13 
sundry buildings, and 257 alteration or 
repair jobs on existing buildings. 


@ British Mataya.—Defense work has 
until recently resulted in the mainte- 
nance of high construction levels. <A 
considerable recession may be expected 
during coming months as a result of the 
completion of work now under way. 
Restrictions on the use of building mate- 
rials and the initiation of new projects 
have almost eliminated private construc- 
tion. 


Cement supplies, which have generally 
been short, have been carefully hus- 
banded, although shipments from French 
Indochina were recently resumed. Im- 
portation of cement from India and 
Australia has been seriously hampered 
by lack of shipping space. 


@ Canapa.—Stimulated by defense con- 
tracts, housing projects, and the en- 
largement of steel-making facilities in 
the Sydney area, industrial activity in 
general has continued at a relatively 
high level. 


Enlargement of aluminum plants and 
associated projects to provide electric 
power for the reduction of this essential 
metal featured Quebec industrial news 
during June. In spite of the extensive 
program of war material production 
being carried out in Ontario, new peace- 
time plants and enlargements of estab- 
lished industries are continuing to 
appear. 


@ GreaT Britain—An automatic limit 
to the consumption of cement in Great 
Britain during the war was gaged by the 
amount of work which available labor in 
the building and civil-engineering indus- 
tries can perform, according to a report 
released recently by the Committee on 
Cement Production. Consumption of ce- 
ment in Great Britain reached 6,764,049 
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long tons in 1940, according to the Com- 
mittee, and future annual wartime con- 
sumption is estimated at 6,000,000 tons. 
The estimate does not take into consid- 
eration large-scale construction of bomb- 
proof shelters but does take into account 
a further shrinkage of labor. 

The annual production is estimated at 
7,500,000 tons, and post-war output is 
figured at 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons— 
which, with additional amounts released 
from war work, should be sufficient for 
a year or two after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Output could be augmented if 
necessary by the expansion of present 
plants or the establishment of new ones. 
The present output of blast-furnace slag 
in Scotland is approximately 150,000 tons 
annually, which could be increased to 
250,000 tons by the use of hematite blast- 
furnace slag now available in England 
and Wales. 

Stocks of cement and cement clinker 
rose between September 1, 1940, and 
March 27, 1941, by 805,000 tons as a re- 
sult of the request of the Controller of 
Building Materials for accumulation of 
larger reserves. 

Export trade requirements were also 
considered by the Committee. During 
the 10-year period prior to the war the 
maximum exportation of cement oc- 
curred in 1929 when 1,092,000 tons were 
shipped from the country; the minimum 
in any year of the 10-year period totaled 
399,000 tons. 

Exports have fluctuated between 7,000 
and 72,000 tons annually since the be- 
ginning of the war. For some time after 
the close of the war shipping difficulties 
may severely hinder export trade, but 
when these difficulties have been over- 
come increased production for export 
could easily be accomplished, according 
to the report. 


@ Spain.—Building activity in Barcelona 
continues. Construction has started on 
a large office building to cost approxi- 
mately $700,000 ‘exclusive of ground). 
The original plans called for 16 floors; 
but as a construction firm willing to as- 
sume the responsibility under present 
conditions could not be located, the 
Banco Vitalicio de Espana, the owners, 
decided to erect for the present a build- 
ing consisting of two basements, a 
ground floor, and a mezzanine floor. 
Foundations are being laid as originally 
planned, with the idea of expanding the 
building after the present emergency. 
June 1, 1942, is set as the date of com- 
pletion of the present structure. Prac- 
tically all materials are to be purchased 
locally. The building will house a the- 
ater and 22 retail stores. 


An old burned building in Barcelona is 
to be renovated at a cost of about $1,100,- 
000. When completed, the building will 
contain the premises of the Banco 
Espanol de Credito, a restaurant, and a 
modern hotel. The hotel will contain 
only suites of sitting room, bedroom, and 
bath. Work is to be completed by the 
fall of 1942. Practically all materials 
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The Mexican Federal Electrical Com- 
mission lists machinery and equipment 
valued at $2,500,000 which it plans to 
import during 1941-42 for steam and 
hydroelectric projects throughout the 
Republic, consisting of 955 tons of 
penstock piping; 5 hydroelectric tur- 
bines of 400 to 40,000 horsepower; 
switchboard panels and meters for 2.4 
to 18.8 kilovolts; 75 distribution trans- 
formers from 10 to 100 kilovolt-am- 
peres; 19 power transformers from 
1,000 to 10,000 kilovolt-amperes; and 
22- to 150-kilovolt lightning arresters; 
switchgear, insulators, conductors and 
towers for transmission lines; a com- 
plete steam-generating plant; cranes 
and hoisting machinery of 15- to 100- 
ton capacity; cement mixers, chutes 
and pumps; tractors and accessories. 


[Details may be had by applying to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington or to its Regional Offices 
| and mentioning reference No. 16046. ] 











aul 














utilized in the construction will be of 
domestic origin. 

The ice plant of the fish-selling asso- 
ciation is to be enlarged from 38.5-ton 
to 71.6-ton capacity. Necessary equip- 
ment will be of local production. 

Bids are to be called for the construc- 
tion of 127 low-cost dwellings at Manlleu, 
Province of Baicelona, at an estimated 
cost of $287,000. 


Cork 


@ Spain.—Estimates of the yield from 
the 1941 stripping of cork (which is now 
under way in the southern cork-pro- 
ducing districts) vary from 35,000 to 70,- 
000 tons. It is believed that only a small 
portion of the available cork will be 
stripped because of the prevailing food 
shortages which prevent the movement of 
labor to forests distant from villages, 
and because of internal transportation 
difficulties. 

There is severe competition among 
buyers for the stocks available. German 
buyers are offering especially attractive 
prices for cork from the forests in Cata- 
luna, as shipments from that producing 
area is easier than from the south. 
Prices have increased substantially. 
Practically all of the cork-manufacturing 
plants have been operating at capacity. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Bermupa.—Imports of electrical goods 
in 1940 amounted to £75,219. The 
United Kingdom supplied a value of 
£38,495 which were largely imports of 
machinery purchased for public utilities. 
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The United States share of this trade 
was £28,006, the important part repre- 
senting household appliances, especially 
electric refrigerators, irons, toasters, and 
fans. 


@ Brazit.—Nearly all the electrical goods 
used in the Para district are manufac- 
tured in South Brazil. Brazilian-made 
products can be sold on the local market 
at lower prices than those asked for sim- 
ilar products imported from the United 
States. 


@ CuHiInA.—The index of total sales of 
electrical energy in Shanghai (based on 
the monthly average for 1936) decreased 
from 103 in March 1941 to 93 in April. 
Sales to industrial establishments de- 
creased from 94 to 90 for the same 
months, and sales for commercial pur- 
poses (as stores) decreased from 168 to 
142. 


@ PALESTINE.—Consumption of electric 
current by industry increased 28 percent 
to 8,924,000 kilowatt-hours during the 
last quarter of 1940. The number of 
motors in factories increased from 89 in 
December 1939 to 252 in December 1940 
and to 271 in March 1941. New enter- 
prises established in 1940 numbered 133. 


@ PHILIPPINE JSLANDS.—Imports of elec- 
trical machinery into the Philippines 
during May 1941 totaled $436,500. 


@ SwepENnN.—The Swedish-Finnish trade 
agreement involves the export of 314 
million dollars in electrical goods from 
Sweden to Finland. 


@ THAILAND.—The value of electrical 
goods and apparatus imported during 
the fourth quarter of 1940 was 906,234 
bahts (about US$306,760). This was 
about 64 percent more than the value 
of imports for the similar 1939 quarter, 
at 554,155 bahts (US$199,773). 


Household and Industrial 
Appliances 


@ CuHInA.—There is little or no demand 
for vacuum cleaning equipment in China, 
where labor is cheap and price is usually 
the determining factor in effecting sales. 
Sales were very limited. Most of the 
vacuum cleaners in Shanghai were 
brought in by families coming from the 
United States. 


@ Inp1a.—Electric arc welders are used 
in a fairly large number of industrial and 
engineering workshops, metalworking 
and tool-manufacturing plants, and in 
workshops maintained by some of the 
large manufacturers of textiles and other 
products in western India. 


EXPORTS OF U.S. MERCHANDISE 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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Local preference is for portable electric 
arc welding sets, operating on alternating 
and direct current, 15 to 160 amperes and 
15 to 300 amperes, suitable for 400-volt, 
three-phase, 50-cycle alternating current, 
and for 460-volt direct current. 

There is a limited production in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta of welders of the trans- 
former type. However, the demand is 
small, as the generator type is custom- 
arily used. 

As there is no production of steel tubes, 
steel barrels, automobile bodies or 
chassis, containers, and airplanes in 
western India, the demand for mass- 
production welders is negligible. 

At present, demand is particularly 
keen for coated electrodes of types and 
grades suitable for mild-steel welding. 
Most of the demand is now met by Amer- 
ican products. Imports of American 
electrodes into India are estimated to 
have increased by more than 100 percent 
since the beginning of the war. 


@ THAILAND.—The market for meat cut- 
ters is small, as the distribution and sale 
of meat in Thailand are under control 


-of the Thai Government, which oper- 


ates its own shops through the Govern- 
ment slaughterhouse. The slaughter- 
house is equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery, but the meat shops use old- 
fashioned meat blocks and cleavers. 
The department in charge of the Gov- 
ernment slaughterhouse does not have 
funds available for the purchase of auto- 
matic meat-cutting equipment. 


Electric Lighting 
e@ CuINA—The ‘Tsingtao market for 
neon lights and fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures is almost exclusively supplied by 
Japanese products, which are much 
cheaper, though of poorer quality, than 


similar products made in several other 
countries. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Most of the electric- 
lighting equipment and fixtures sold is 
handled by three large department 
stores, the retail stores of two utility 
companies, and local representatives of 
American manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. 


@ Peru.—Sales of fluorescent lamps 
have been increasing. The 30- and 40- 
watt sizes are most in demand. Imports 
are largely from the United States. 


Generators, Motors, and Control 


@ Botivia.—Installation of a  3,000- 
horsepower Pelton water turbine, a 2,500- 
kilovolt-ampere alternator, transformers, 
4 miles of 3,800-volt transmission line, 
and a new switchboard is planned by the 
Bolivia Power & Light Co., a subsidiary 
of the International Power Co., of Mont- 
real, Canada. The installation hinges on 
an 80-percent increase in rates. 


@ BraAziL.—Electric motors of from 14 to 
15 horsepower are being manufactured in 
Sao Paulo at the rate of 500 a month. 
One factory installed in 1940 is producing 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


300 motors a month, and another 80. 
Some of these motors are being exported 
to other Latin American countries. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—A number of uncertainties 
which throughout recent months had un- 
settled Brazilian coffee markets were 
resolved during the last half of June. 
A decree of the Federal Government 
divided the 1941-42 Brazilian Inter- 
American coffee quota of 9,300,000 bags 
among the principal ports as follows: 


Bags 
a a ee eee ees 7, 000, 000 
MOO Ge GRNIOIO. 6 cece cnctcwecne 1, 100, 000 
yo EE aE Ra es a ees ae 600, 000 
eee 340, 000 
Fo ea er 200, 000 
Gy RONEN wan ceed cc cconduwenna 40, 000 
OS eS 20, 000 

NEE epee binicosadennbiegtndeata 9, 300, 000 


At these ports established exporters 
will be allotted a portion of the total 
quota upon the basis of their shipments 
during the last 3 years. 

The resolutions of the convention of 
coffee-producing States held in April 
were approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the sacrifice quota for the 
current crop was set at 35 percent. 

The Federal Government promulgated 
a decree-law on July 1, 1941, which pro- 
hibited Brazilian coffee to be sold for ex- 
port at prices less than those to be 
established by the Departmenta Na- 
cional do Café. On July 8 the D. N.C. 
published a resolution establishing prices 
as follows: 


Milreis per 
At Santos and Angra dos Reis: 10 kilograms 
Re ee ee 40 
"Eye € DOGG 208 0... anne cccnnne 37 
Ee EO cacacam na wooed na wewen aus 32 
At Rio de Janeiro: Type 7_.............-. 25 
Ait VIStOrENs: TIO Gece neces 24 
At Paranagua: Type 5 Rio superior_-_-_-_- 29 
BE Ps ST Neen caecunaie 22 
At Recife: 
Bo A ee eee eee 25 
co. 2h) oe ees 25 
yA es Sec ee ee ee 26 


It is provided that prices may be modi- 
fied to such degree as the coffees in- 
volved may diverge from the stated types. 
Soft coffees sold at either Rio de Janeiro 
or Paranagua will be subject to Santos 
prices. 

The resolution, which became effective 
on publication, also provides for the re- 
sumption of the registration of coffee 
sold for export to the United States under 
the inter-American coffee convention 
quota, 


The free prices prevailing immeciately 
prior to the publication of the resolution 
were (in milreis per 10 kilograms): 
Santos, type 4 soft, 30; Rio, type 7, 2212; 
Victoria, type 7-8, 2112. 
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Continuance of the prolonged drought 
increased the feeling of alarm for next 
year’s crop and for the condition of the 
already suffering trees. Further ad- 
vices from the interior, where harvesting 
is taking place, give little credence to re- 
ports that the 1941-42 Sao Paulo crop 
will amount to 5,884,350 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams), as predicted by the Instituto do 
Café on June 5. The large growers 
entertain doubts that the harvest will 
yield even 5,000,000 bags. The devas- 
tating effect of last year’s drought may 
thus be measured, when it is considered 
that a normal Sao Paulo crop exceeds 
12,000,000 bags. 

The Bahia branch of the Departamento 
Nacional de Café reports that 21,590 
bags of coffee (of 60 kilograms) were 
shipped from the State of Bahia during 
June, as compared with 14,511 bags dur- 
ing the previous month and 490 bags in 
June of 1940. 


The Bahia crop for the current year 
(ending June 30, 1942) is expected to be 
larger than for the year which ended on 
June 30, 1941. 

Stocks at Bahia on June 30, 1941, 
amounted to 21,333 bags. Arrivals from 
the interior during the month bulked at 
17,956 bags, while consumption totaled 
2,400 bags. Shippers report that the 
market was good during June and that 
prices continued to improve. 


Coffee Exports From Brazil 
[In bags of 60 kilograms] 





| June 16-30 Crop 








; Sarat ok a. 
From— | ended 
June 30 
| 1940 1941 1941 ¥ 
cae sa) SNES WENRNETNS tcc 
Santos__. , | 343,303 | 351, 267 | 8, 660, 844 
Rio de Janeiro_- -| 49,110 | 77,016 | 2,079, 963 


Victoria____- ; R i 5 723 





Port stocks on June 30, 1941 (corre- 
sponding figures for June 1940 in paren- 
theses), were: Santos, 1,004,154 bags 
(1,850,402) ; Rio de Janeiro, 271,226 bags 
(385,961) ; Victoria, 46,875 bags. 

Exports of Bahia cocoa from the two 
ports Bahia and Ilheos during June 
totaled 117,261 bags (44,450 bags from 
Ilheos).. Exports of cocoa beans from 
the State of Bahia from the beginning 
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of the crop year through May 1941 
totaled 126,211 bags. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From the State 
of Bahia 


[Bags of 60 kilograms] 














| June— 
Destinations ae — 
| 1940 1941 
DIE on cianiccmeknnne 43, 500 108, 551 
Areeutins........... canna = agony 7, 500 | 7, 300 
See See 
Other Brazilian States-__-------- 1, 275 1, 410 
EE ee | 52, 900 117, 261 





Cocoa Movement at the Port of Bahia 











June 
Item > tek Ne . 
1938 1939 1940 1941 
| Bags | Bags | Bags | Bags 
OS EEE | 134,431 | 108,520 | 56,849 | 125, 888 
| | 121, 528 67,640 | 52,900 | 117, 261 
Stocks (end of | 
month) __-- 44, 274 55, 333 | 13, 031 | 30, 665 











Some exporters now estimate that the 
intermediate crop, which runs from June 
to September, will be between 700,000 to 
900,000 bags. 

@ CEYLON —The International Tea 
Committee has increased Ceylon’s quota 
from 90 percent to 95 percent for the 
control year April 1, 1941, to March 31, 
1942. Ceylon will thus be permitted to 
export 239,008,611 pounds of tea during 
that period. 

@ Ecvuapor.—Total exports of coffee 
from July 1940 to June 1941 amounted to 
213,670 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 224,229 bags from July 1, 1939, 
to June 30, 1940. Production for the 
coffee year ended June 30, 1941, is esti- 
mated at approximately 235,000 quintals. 
June 1941 exports of 9,642 bags were des- 
tined as follows: United States, 8,713; 
Bolivia, 774; Chile, 155. 

June 1941 wholesale quotations in the 
Guayaquil market on first-grade coffee, 
suitable for export, were (in United 
States cents per pound): Average, 4.8: 
minimum, 4.3; maximum, 5.8. 

@ Ex Satvapor.—The Salvadoran Coffee 
Export Control Office, a semigovern- 
mental organization, places the amount 
of coffee exported from El] Salvador dur- 
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ing the first 6 months of 1941 at 471,372 
bags of 60 kilograms each. Countries of 
destination were United States, 454,461 
bags; Canada, 14,014; Philippine Islands, 
1,165; Chile, 1,149; Switzerland, 583. 

Stocks in the three ports of El Salva- 
dor and in the port of Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, as of June 30, 1941 and 1940. 
Stocks of the “regulatory quota’ held 
by the Mortgage Bank of El] Salvador 
under the domestic system for adminis- 
tering the quota provisions of the inter- 
American coffee agreement are shown, 
but all of this coffee is in warehouses, 
either in the ports or in the larger cities. 
The figures represent actual stocks as of 
June 30, 1940, but cannot be said to rep- 
resent the actual carry-over at the end of 
the coffee season, as many shipments and 
some sales are yet to be made from the 
1940-41 crop. 


End-of-Season Coffee Stocks In 





El Salvador 
June 30 
Stocks — 
| 1940 1941 
Bags Bags 
In ports es 143, 333 43,417 
In interior 20, 000 
Regulatory quota held by Mortgage 


Bank : 135, 000 


Total... 143, 333 | 198, 417 





@ GRENADA, BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Pro- 
duction of cocoa in Grenada is estimated 
at 400,000 pounds in June and 200,000 in 
July, with an estimated carry-over at the 
end of June of 600,000 pounds. Total 
exports in May amounted to 1,344,600 
pounds, 180,000 pounds of which went to 
the United States. The price remains 
the same—$0.11 per pound. 


@ GUATEMALA.—The 1940-41 coffee year 
(July 1—June 30) in Guatemala opened 
under depressing conditions. Prices 
were at a low ebb; the important markets 
of the Netherlands and the Scandinavian 
countries had been virtually eliminated; 
and the unexpectedly large carry-over 
from the 1939-40 crop was around 150,000 
Spanish quintals (of 101.43 pounds), or 
115,000 bags of 60 kilograms. 


In the inter-American coffee agree- 
ment and the subsequent quota system 
for the United States (which became ef- 
fective for Guatemala by Executive de- 
cree of November 4, 1940, and covered 
the year beginning October 1, 1940, and 
ending September 30, 1941), Guatemala 
received an annual quota of 535,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, which was later in- 
creased by 8,940 bags, plus an allowance 
of 15 percent of the basic quota which 
could be shipped to the United States 
and stored in bond until the beginning 
of the 1941-42 quota year. Virtually all 
quota coffee was contracted for by the 
end of March. At the close of the year 
1940-41, trade estimates of the carry- 
over ranged from 200,000 to 225,000 quin- 
tals, or from 153,000 to 172,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each. 
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Total exports of coffee from Guate- 
mala during the 1940-41 year reached 
745,303 bags, as compared with 712,542 
bags during 1939-40 and with 781,918 
bags during 1938-39. The United States 
received 95.86 percent of total exports, as 
against 74.69 percent in 1939-40 and 60.05 
percent in 1938-39. 


Exports of Hulled Coffee From 
Guatemala 
[In bags of 60 kilograms] 





Destinations | 1939-40 | 1940-41 

United States 532, 205 | 714, 380 
Canada } 8, 857 16, 345 
Sweden . | 72,667 | 10,525 
China | 1, 300 
Philippine Islands | 41,249 
Greenland } 623 
Switzerland 3, 120 573 
Chile | | 172 
British Honduras | 136 
Other 95, 693 oe 
Total aera a 712, 542 | 745, 303 





Exports of Guatemalan Coffee to the 
United States 





Ports | 1939-40 | 1940-41 
| | 


Bags Bags 
Atlantic port 143, 250 | 319,385 
Gulf ports 229, 880 | 224,058 
Pacific ports 159,075 | 170, 937 
Total 532, 205 | 714, 380 





No official production figures for the 
1940—41 crop in Guatemala are yet avail- 
able. According to the best unofficial 
estimates, the crop reached about 1,100,- 
000 quintals (843.480 bags), of which 
some 950,000 quintals (728,460 bags) were 
available for export, and 150,000 quintals 
(115,029 bags) went into domestic con- 
sumption. The yield of low - altitude 
coffees, or the so-called “Bourbon” 
grades, was unusually small and gen- 
erally of poor quality. The yield from 
the better grades was larger than had 
been expected at the beginning of the 
season. 


Export Trends and Prices 








Average 
pr ee, 

Period f_o.t Income 
te Bags of Guate in dollars 
cent . malan 

60 ) 
yf } kil port | 
|} grams 
total i 
} | 
} Cents | 
| per | 
pound 
July 1-Oct. 31 20 6 | _ 996, 000 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 10 8 | 2,656, 000 
Jan. 1~Mar. 31 35 11 | 3, 195, 500 
Apr. 1-15 822 S| Som 
Tota 100 636, 444 7, 387, 000 
Nonquota coffee 
exported 34, 506 7 315, 000 
Total est 
mated 
come 670, 950 7, 702, 000 





About 20 percent of available stocks in 
the Republic is estimated to have been 
sold from July 1 to October 31, before 
the inter-American coffee quota plan be- 
came effective, and at prices averaging 
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around 6 cents per pound, f. o. b. Guate- 
malan port, for the various grades. 

The trend of exports and _ prices 
throughout the year was as follows, ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates. 


Another normal crop is expected for 
the 1941-42 season. The 1940-41 quota 
to the United States is already over- 
shipped by approximately 100,000 bags, 
and some 4,500 bags authorized for ex- 
port under the Guatemalan control regu- 
lations are awaiting shipment as soon 
as possible. The current carry-over is 
placed at from 150,000 to 170,000 bags, 
which if sold and shipped, must be 
charged to the 1941-42 quota. 


e@ Haitr.—Sales of Haitian coffee for 
consumption during the quota year be- 
ginning October 1, 1941, have been pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. Sales contracts 
assignable to the American quota and 
registered to date with the National Bank 
of the Republic of Haiti (which exercises 
control over the price and export of 
Haitian coffee) are reported to total 
97,292 sacks of 60 kilograms. The price 
has shown considerable variation; the 
standard brand, known as XX, has fluc- 
tuated between $7.50 and $9 per 50 kilo- 
grams. The average price, it is esti- 
mated, has been in the neighborhood 
of $7.90. 

With regard to the new coffee crop, it 
is reported that prospects are good for a 
large yield. Estimates run as high as 
28,000,000 kilograms. 


Coffee Exports From Haiti 





Quota year 
Destinations 
1940-41 | 1939-40 
Europe 675 | 112, 732 
Argentina 326 
Bahamas 146 118 
Canada 26, 760 1, 400 
Chik i 
Cuba 2 
Dominican Republic 1 
French Africa 334 
Martinique 851 
Palestine R4 
United States 281,359 | 134,910 
Total 308, 942 | 250, 757 





1 Oct. 1-June 30. 


@ TRINIDAD AND Tosaco.—Production of 
cocoa is estimated at 100,000 pounds in 
June and 60,000 pounds in July 1941. 
The carry-over at the end of June is 
estimated at 300,000 pounds. Exports in 
May amounted to 1,410,454 pounds. The 
price has decreased by $0.10 to $12.40 per 
fanega of 110 pounds. 


Fruits 


@ Cuspa.—June exports of fresh fruits 
from Habana, with the exception of pine- 
apples, increased in comparison with ex- 
ports during May. 
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This increase, however, was not large 
enough to bring the January—June 1941 
total to much more than half of the 
corresponding total for 1940. The steady 
decline in first half-year exports of fresh 
fruits from Habana during the past 4 
years is shown by the following figures: 
1938, 1,549,926 pounds; 1939, 1,459,465 
pounds; 1940, 648,491 pounds; and 1941, 
393,476 pounds. 

The peak of pineapple exports was 
reached in May, as was expected. June 
exports were approximately 40 percent 
less than those of May. 

Avocado shipments, which normally 
begin in June and continue until Septem- 
ber, were smaller than usual, because of 
a dry spring which retarded the growth 
of the fruit. July shipments may also be 
decreased as the result of a resolution, 
which was passed at the instance of the 
avocado growers and shippers and pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Agriculture 
under date of July 8, 1941, to prohibit 
all shipments of avocados to the United 
States from July 8 to 12, inclusive, in 
order to prevent the flooding of the 
American markets, and to limit the num- 
ber of avocados per box to 54 if destined 
for New York, and 58 if destined for 
Miami or Tampa, in order to prevent the 
shipment of undersized fruit. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States from Habana 





| Six months ended 


June 30-- 
- ‘ June 
Kinds 1041 


1940 1941 


| Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Papayas.. _ | 57,326} 646,020 244, 847 


Avocados | 353,622 | 1,046, 489 353, 622 
Grapefruit 80 | 1,040 | 160 
Pineapples in crates. __| 1152, 287 | 1 930,784 | 1897, 284 
Pineapples in bulk | 418,878 | 3,633,630 | 918, 422 


Plantains 550, 103 | 2,496,679 | 2,946, 652 
Bananas. | 40,556 | 17,920 126, 126 
Other 2 | 230,481 | 648,491 | 393, 476 








! Number of crates. 
2 Includes limes, lemons, oranges, and coconuts. 


@ SweDEN.—Substantial crops of North- 
ern Hemisphere fruits, such as apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and strawberries 
and other kinds of berries are grown in 
Sweden, but the domestic crop consists 
mainly of the less hardy varieties for 
immediate consumption, so that nearly 
all of the hardy fruit must be imported. 


The Swedish summer season is too 
short to bring such fruits as peaches, 
prunes, and grapes to maturity. and the 
demand is satisfied entirely by imports. 
The country is also dependent on foreign 
sources for its supply of citrus fruits 
and bananas. Consequently, because of 
the constantly rising standard of living, 
Sweden has developed into one of the 
largest fruit-importing countries of 
Europe. The domestic crop is estimated 
at about 169,000 metric tons and imports 
during 1939 reached a total of 91,000 
metric tons. 

Imports of fruits in 1939, the latest 
year for which published statistics are 
available, are shown. 
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Kilograms 
CRAG Sooo eee 44, 161, 579 
BI 6 a sess i, oo oe ee 16, 586, 200 
ene eer nener ere aa | 10, 861, 436 
| nn, RE OIE 5. 6B = 9, 589, 104 
by gang ee mp a ER, 4, 186, 631 
ee eT ED a 2, 563, 522 
| PE LONES ee: 2, 016, 733 
WR itis ha ss Ee tne 447, 267 
Ce oo es. oe eee 384, 381 
SUPE 6c etn ce ces 21, 464 
Other fresh trait. ..... ce dndccu 495, 420 
OI SE sagt cathe shag ea el 326, 899 


Swedish imports of fresh fruit from 
overseas have completely stopped since 
the beginning of the North Sea blockade 
in April 1940. Imports of fresh fruits 
during 1940, practically all of which come 
from Italy, are estimated to have de- 
creased to about one-third of normal. 


In general, the fruit-crop prospects 
are considered to be satisfactory, but the 
1941 crop will probably be reduced by 
10 to 20 percent of normal. 


Grain and Products 


@ Brazit.—A decree-law of June 30, 
1941, reserves Brazilian rice production 
for domestic consumption. This decree- 
law, an outgrowth of recent flood dam- 
age to the rice crop in Rio Grande do 
Sul, will remain in effect until the situ- 
ation with respect to domestic production 
becomes normal. It is understood that 
the upland crop in Sao Paulo was also 
substantially smaller than usual this 
year, because of dry weather during the 
growing season. 

The Government desires to avoid the 
possibility that (through exports at the 
present time) stocks might be so de- 
pleted as to result in undue price rises 
or as to make rice imports necessary be- 
fore next season’s crop in southern 
Brazil becomes available. 


@ Burma—Rice exports from Burma 
amounted to 1,494,078 tons during the 
period December 26, 1940, to May 14, 
1941, as compared with 1,421,361 tons 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


Exports of Rice (Not in the Husk) From 
Burma 





| 


Period from Dec. 26 

















to May 14— 
Destinations , 
1940-41 1939-40 
Tons Tons 
India ale 5 538, 529 881, 048 
Europe (excluding United King- 

0 ee ee ‘ 150 1, 950 
Egypt and Red Sea ports. -- 2, 812 9, 567 
3. | RE eee a 132, 587 38, 399 
Ceylon __. 7 4 157, 362 160, 501 
Straits Settlements and Fed- 

erated Malay States 121, 611 61, 008 
South Africa -- 3, 867 1, 884 
Japan, Chosen, and Formosa 320,990 | 186, 292 
United Kingdom 64, 460 | 21, 559 
Cuba 4, 370 200 
Other West Indies_ - - 19, 605 16, 279 
All other 127,692 | 41, 263 
For orders -..--- - -- 43 | 1, 411 

Total ee _.....}1, 494, 078 | 1,421,361 





1In long tons of 2,240 pounds. The totals include 
paddy shipped, converted to rice not in the husk at 74 
percent. 
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Japanese demand, which had con- 
tinued strong during previous months, 
fell off considerably. By the end of April, 
total sales to Japan amounted to about 
400,000 tons, of which over 300,000 tons 
had been shipped. Local dealers were 
unable to say whether the lull was only 
temporary, or whether it marked a defi- 
nite cessation of Japanese buying for the 
current marketing year. 

The Straits Settlements and Hong 
Kong Governments, both of which have 
taken over complete control of rice im- 
ports, are buying steadily against their 
requirements. 

Shanghai continues to suffer from lack 
of available shipping space, but purchases 
recently have shown an increase. India, 
especially Calcutta and Bombay, is facing 
an acute shortage of rice, but lack of 
tonnage has likewise kept down ship- 
ments. The stringent shipping situation 
relative to Ceylon has also made imports 
fall below normal. 

Rice prices have leveled off and in 
some cases have evidenced a slight de- 
cline, as a result of the piling up of 
stocks at Rangoon. 


Stocks of milled rice in Rangoon have 
been rising sharply and now amount to 
some 400,000 tons, about 25 percent 
above normal for this time of the year. 
Up-country stocks of paddy, while 
diminishing, are still slightly above nor- 
mal because of this year’s unusually large 
rice crop. 


@ Cvusa.—Imports of wheat flour into 
Cuba during the first 6 months of this 
year were slightly above the January-— 
June average of the past 5 years, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics, taken from 
ships’ manifests. In general, these im- 
ports, which are almost entirely of Amer- 
ican origin, have remained remarkably 
steady since 1936, always totaling be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 (200-pound) 
bags for the first 6 months of each year, 
and slightly over 1,000,000 bags yearly. 


Cuban Flour Imports 
{In bags of 200 pounds] 








Month | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
a — — | —E —— Ss 
January. .......- | 91, 844 | 91,255 | 93,915 
February-.------- ...----| 113,310} 95,099 | 167, 362 
86, 109 | 98,979 | 53, 009 
aes 74,135 | 97,339 | 104, 394 
aw... _...----------| 86,673 | 115,287 | 109, 901 
_ Sees | 83, 206 | 75,890 68, 571 

6-month total___--_- | 535,277 | 573,849 


597, 152 


Total for year - --..-|1, 041, 829 iI. 027, 420 





@ Dominican REPUBLIC.—Milled rice has 
been the main item of daily food con- 
sumption in the Dominican Republic for 
longer than shown by any available sta- 
tistics, though figures go back as far as 
1913. For many years, rice, of which 
95 percent came from Siam, was the 
largest single item imported. Conse- 
quently the change from a rice-import- 
ing to a self-sufficient rice-producing 
Status, and now to a possible rice-ex- 
porting basis, is remarkable, considering 
that no longer ago than 1938 rice was 
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still one of the 10 leading items of im- 
port into the Dominican Republic. 


Rice Imports and Production of Domin- 
ican Republic 














Year | Imports | Production 
| Kilograms | Kilograms 
SM irk cinkiiebre alah 30, 856, 379 3, 400, 000 
e0......- one : 21, 872, 627 11, 300, 000 
a 9, 456, 126 32, 000, 000 
a 9, 053, 228 34, 713, 040 
1937 -_-- ; 1, 864,105 | 39, 103, 275 
1938 _- ‘ ‘ | 6,688,723 | 41,729, 525 
1939. --- | 512, 115 41, 106, 720 
1940 993 | ! 40, 000, 000 
1 Estimated. 


Preliminary reports for 1941 indicate 
that a record rice crop can be expected 
for this year as, owing to Government 
encouragement and the possibilities of 
an export market, new fields have been 
planted which will be harvested this year 
for the first time. 

For the purpose of Keeping a strict 
control on rice exports, the Government 
requires that all such exports be by li- 
censes granted prior to shipment. This 
is aimed to insure that at no time will 
exports be allowed to deplete rice stocks 
below the amount necessary to supply the 
country’s consumption needs. 

Exports of Dominican rice totaled 1,285 
kilograms in 1939 and 373,591 kilograms 
in 1940. So far this year, licenses have 
been issued for the export of 36,000 (100- 
pound) bags, or approximately 1,800,000 
kilograms of which nearly 500,000 kilo- 
grams were shipped during the first 4 
months of the year. Considerable addi- 
tional quantities were shipped during 
May and June, though no figures are yet 
available covering those months. 

To date, the largest shipments have 
been to Martinique, Guadeloupe, Aruba, 
and Curacao, and one shipment went as 
far as Baranquilla, Colombia. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 bags have gone to Cuba, 
and about that many more bags are now 
awaiting shipment. 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Arrivals of paddy 
at the Cholon mills during April 
amounted to 170,577 metric tons, bring- 
ing total arrivals since the first of the 
year to 631,957 metric tons, as compared 
with 706,497 metric tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

Exports during April totaled 167,354 
metric tons. Data regarding countries 
of destination are not available. Ar- 
rivals of paddy from the interior were 
normal in April. At the end of the 
month the price trend was upward; the 
average price of paddy for No. 1 rice was 
7.10 piasters per hundred kilograms, in- 
cluding duty, as compared with 6.80 pias- 
ters on the 15th. 

The Government was the principal 
purchaser of white rice, and the granting 
of export licenses for private accounts 
was still suspended. During April the 
average price of No. 1 rice, 25 percent 
broken, was 11.75 piasters per hundred 
kilograms, including duty. 





August 16, 1941 


Livestock 


@ Mexico.—Exports of cattle from the 
Agua Prieta district totaled 26,725 head 
for the 6-month period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. This total is higher than 
that for the corresponding period of 1940 
(20,199) but is less than the 1939 figure 
(42,847). The region around Agua Prieta 
has been comparatively dry. The ranges 
in this district were excellent in some 
sections, but drought-stricken in others, 
The market in the United States for 
Mexican cattle has remained excellent, 
Cattle from this district are sent to the 
United States for fattening and condi- 
tioning prior to slaughter. Shipments 
are usually made during the off season 
for American cattlemen, and a ready 
market is found at a good price. The 
first 6 months of each year are the most 
important for the cattlemen of the dis- 
trict; by the 30th of June, most of the 
exportable cattle have been shipped. 


Cattle Shipments From Agua Prieta 











District 
Month | 1939 1940 1941 
| Head Head | Head 
January 8, 194 1, 697 2,115 
February | 10, 206 5, 954 | 7, 946 
March 10, 717 | 4,541 | 7,366 
April | 11, 480 2, 563 3, 736 
May 1, 609 3, 685 3, 421 
June 641 | 1,759 2, 141 
Total - 42,847 | 20,199 26, 724 
Spices 


@ GRENADA, BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Pro- 
duction of nutmegs in Grenada is esti- 
mated at 200,000 pounds in June and 
200,000 in July, with a probable carry- 
over at the end of June of 500,000 pounds. 
Total exports in May amounted to 734,- 
220 pounds (206,200 to the United States). 
The price has decreased by $0.005 to 
$0.115 per pound. 

Production of mace for June is esti- 
mated at 28,000 pounds; for July, at 
26,000; and the carry-over at the end of 
June, at 52,000 pounds. Total exports 
in May amounted to 141,517 pounds, none 
of which went to the United States. The 
price has decreased by $0.02 to $0.44 per 
pound. 


Furs 


@ Curna—A total of 300,500 furs and 
skins, out of the 700,500 which had been 
detained at Tsining, have been released 
and sent to Tientsin, where they must 
await issuance of export permits before 
they can be shipped to the United States. 


@ Spain.—Exports of rabbit skins to the 
United States from the Madrid district 
during May 1941 amounted to 94,913 
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pounds valued at $41,713, and from the 
Barcelona district, to 186,514 pounds val- 
ued at $72,126. 


Glass and Products 


@ Ecuapor.—The market for glass build- 
ing materials includes chiefly plate glass 
for windows, plain sheet glass, and mir- 
rors. Glass building blocks are little used 
in Ecuador; only a few private homes and 
office buildings have so far utilized this 
material. 


@ MeExiIco.—Window glass is manufac- 
tured in Mexico by only one concern, 
which, in addition to supplying a large 
part of the domestic requirements, has 
shipped its product in considerable quan- 
tity to Canada during recent months. 
This manufacturer also produces rolled 
glass, transparent glass for skylights, and 
glass tiles. 


Plate glass is not produced in Mexico. 
Present demand is not believed to be 
sufficient to warrant installation of the 
necessary equipment for its production. 


@ Spain.—The improvement in opera- 
tions of the glass-manufacturing indus- 
try during the first quarter of 1941 was 
maintained during the second quarter, in 
spite of continued shortage of soda ash 
and materials necessary for the manu- 
facture of better grades of colorless glass. 
Very little plate glass can be produced; 
but supplies of window glass appear to be 
ample for present needs, and a thicker 
window glass is commonly being substi- 
tuted for plate glass. 

The output of common bottles is suf- 
ficient to meet requirements, although 
temporary shortages sometimes occur 
from lack of transportation facilities 
which prevents factories from making 
orderly deliveries. There is, however, a 
lack of glass tubes for serums and vac- 
cines and of special colorless bottles used 
by the perfume and pharmaceutical 
trades. 


Gums and Resins 


@ Imports of varnish gums and resins 
into the United States during the first 
5 months of 1941, 43,100,000 pounds 
valued at $3,887,100, changed relatively 


Imports of Varnish Gums Into the 
United States 


[All figures in thousands; 000 omitted] 





January-May— 
Item } 1940 | 1941 
| Pounds! Value | Pounds! Value 


| ™ | e } 
Gum damar 7,692 | $422 | 9,706 | 


SH64 
Kauri gum._.... 655 | 7 | 274 | 36 
Lac, crude, seed, etc__| 8, 633 | 864 | 9, 205 941 
Shellac, unbleached__| 14, 283 | 1,552 | 13, 418 1, 656 
Other varnish gums 11, O82 706 | 10, 460 590 
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little in comparison with the 42,350,000 
pounds valued at $3,591,700 during the 
first 5 months of 1940. Gum damar con- 
tinued to be imported from British 
Malaya and Netherlands Indies, kauri 
gum from New Zealand, lac and shellac 
from British India, and copal gums from 
Netherlands Indies, Philippine Islands, 
British Malaya, Australia, and Belgian 
Congo. 


Hardware and 


Heating 


@ SwepEN.—The slump in building ac- 
tivities, which decreased by no less than 
80 percent from 1939 to 1941, has seri- 
ously affected the hardware industry; 
but war restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment have had an unfavorable effect 
on hardware sales. 

The depression within the building in- 
dustry has naturally hit the business in 
builders’ hardware, sanitary equipment, 
and plumbing materials severely; while 
tools, cutlery, abrasives, household and 
kitchen utensils scales and balances, and 
chains, have been less affected. Tools 
and cutlery, which for decades have been 
counted among important Swedish ex- 
port articles, have suffered considerably 
from the blockade, which has to a great 
extent deprived them of their export 
markets. Governmental relief activities, 
rearmament, reduced foreign competi- 
tion, and recent trade agreements have 
in some degree compensated for the de- 
crease in normal consumption of hard- 
ware, but these factors have not been 
sufficient to prevent a general depression 
in the market in these lines. 

At the outbreak of the war, factories 
producing tools were operating at or near 
capacity, with a good backlog of orders. 
Orders for Swedish defense have also 
contributed to the relatively good condi- 
tion of this industry. Factories working 
for export, however, have suffered from 
the blockade; although reduced foreign 
competition has offset to some extent 
their loss of export markets. Competition 
from American and English makers has 
practically ceased, and Germany has in- 
creased its relative share in the Swedish 
market. 

Swedish production embraces all kinds 
of tools, but is concentrated on certatin 
items in order to facilitate mass produc- 
tion and thereby improve the industry’s 
competitive position in the world market. 
The most complete line of Swedish tool 
production is files, which with the excep- 
tion of some special items satisfies the 
domestic demand. In 1938 and 1939, 
output amounted to 1,265 and 1,140 
metric tons valued at 4,247,000 and 4,- 
350,000 crowns respectively. 

Imports of files are inconsiderable, 
while exports normally total no less than 
40 percent of the production. Exports 
during 1938 and 1939 amounted to 483 
and 450 metric tons valued at 2,399,000 
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and 2,217,000 crowns. In addition to 
shipping to its neighbor countries Nor- 
way and Denmark, large shipments are 
also made to British India, the United 
States, Germany, and Canada. 

Swedish production of nippers, pliers, 
and wrenches is extensive, and satisfies 
not only domestic needs but also sup- 
plies a respectable share of the world 
market. No current figures are avail- 
able, but the total production during 
1938 and 1939 was valued at 2,598,000 and 
2 840,000 crowns respectively. 

Exports of wrenches go only to Europe, 
more especially to the Scandinavian 
countries; but Swedish nippers and 
pliers are well distributed throughout 
the world. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—Utilization of excess 
water power available in summer to gen- 
erate and store heat for winter heating 
of residences has been proposed. Water 
in a 106,000 cubic foot tank, is heated 
to 203° F. in the fall and reduced to 77° 
F. by abstraction of heat during the win- 
ter. The heat content is roughly equiva- 
lent to 29 tons of coal or 235,000 kilowatt- 
hours at 100 percent efficiency. The high 
cost of coal and the relatively large 
amount of surplus power available may 
make the system profitable. Only 7 bil- 
lion of 20 billion kilowatt-hours of 
potential annual capacity is now utilized. 
In contrast with this abundance of power 
during the summer other hydroelectric 
plants are planned “to meet the heavy 
demand for electric power” by industry. 


Iron and Steel 


@ British Mataya.—Shipments of iron 
ore to Japan in the first 5 months of 
1941 totaled 646,077 long tons, 207,926 
tons of which went forward in April and 
215,337 tons in May. Exports to Japan 
in the 5-month period of 1940 amounted 
to 495,588 tons. 


@ InpIA—The entire output of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co.’s sheet, bar, and plate 
mills has been sold to the Government 
up to March 1942, according to the In- 
dian trade. Whatever the situation may 
be, it is evident that, for all practical 
purposes, Tata is out of the general mar- 
ket at present; the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal is in the same situation. 


It is understood that the Government 
may shortly ask three Calcutta com- 
panies to manufacture finished materials 
according to Government requirements. 
These three companies have electric fur- 
naces in which they remelt scrap steel, 
producing billets which are in turn 
manufactured into plates, bars, and other 
shapes. The Indian market has ex- 
panded to such an extent that these mills 
cannot cover their requirements of raw 
paterials. 

*.A mill in Mysore and one in Calcutta 
are understood to be supplying castings 
and spring steel to the Government, but 
are handicapped by a shortage of raw 
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material. The offer of the Singh Engi- 
neering Works, at Cawnpore, to place its 
new 10-ton open-hearth steel furnace at 
the disposal of the Government for the 
duration of the war has been accepted. 
Published statistics are no longer 
available, but it is estimated that pig-iron 
production totaled 1,983,000 long tons in 
1940, compared with 1,753,500 tons in 
1939; steel ingots, 1,250,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,015,500 tons; and finished 
steel, 1,200,000 tons, compared with 
1,025,000 tons in the preceding year. 


@ SweEpEen.—Operation of the iron mines 
in Vastanfors, northern Sweden, aban- 
doned for many years, is reported to 
have been started by a newly organized 
company. A survey is said to have indi- 
cated the presence of sufficient ore to 
permit production of about 25,000 metric 
tons of ore annually for the next 3 years. 
The capital of the new organization has 
been subscribed by the directors of the 
Stora Langvike Steel Trust, which ex- 
ports large quantities of ore to Germany. 

Production of sponge iron by Sweden’s 
only producer increased sharply in 1940, 
despite discontinuance of shipments to 
the the United States. The domestic 
shortage of scrap and pig iron is respon- 
sible for this increase. Output totaled 
21,400 metric tons in 1940, compared 
with 16,300 tons in 1939 and 16,800 in 
1938. 


@ Urucuay.—The Bank of the Republic 
has been authorized by the Government 
to buy, for the account and order of the 
State, up to 10,000 metric tons of con- 
struction iron. Purchases will be made 
direct, without the customary call for 
bids. The material will eventually be 
sold by the bank to importers and indi- 
viduals able to prove to the Direction of 
Industries their need for the product. 

The sales price will be established by 
the Ministry of Industry and Labor, on 
the report of the bank, and any balance 
resulting from the operation, in favor 
or against the State, is to be credited or 
debited to the National Treasury account 
of the bank. 


Leather and 
Products 


Finished Products 


@ Inp1A—Bombay merchants believe 
that there is little possibility of introduc- 
ing American boys’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s footwear into that market, in view 
of the large business done by the Indian 
subsidiary of the Bata Company (Czecho- 
slovak), which has retail shops in all 
parts of the country, where its products 
are sold at very low prices. 

Imports of women’s shoes into India 
have been negligible since the commence- 
ment of the war, with the result that 
stocks are said to be low. Although the 
demand is undiminished, dealers must 
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rely mainly on local craftsmen for 
supplies. 

Only about 10 percent of the people of 
India wear shoes; nevertheless, there is a 
fairly good demand in the city of Bombay 
for some styles of shoe which are sold 
to Europeans, to Parsees, and to the 
comparatively small number of Indians 
who have adopted western dress. Bom- 
bay Province accounts for nearly 30 per- 
cent of British India’s imports of foot- 
wear. 

Turn-over in leather goods, particularly 
in boots and shoes, was satisfactory dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, but sales 
were considerably less than in the De- 
cember quarter. In view of the approach- 
ing slack season, the Bata Company, the 
largest individual shoemaking concern 
in India, reduced its production schedule. 

Sale of ladies’ handbags showed signs 
of sagging, beginning in February. Cur- 
rent demand is met principally by Amer- 
ican makes, and it is believed that United 
States producers may hold a good share 
of the market after the war. The trade 
reports that real-leather bags are not 
in great demand, because of their high 
prices, but there is a large market for 
low and medium priced bags. Popular 
styles are in a variety of colors and in- 
clude one or two center partitions or 
pouches. 

Calcutta importers say that American 
firms do not make available catalogs, il- 
lustrations, price lists, Or samples, and 
that merchants are obliged to place open 
orders, stating the quantity and value 
of their requirements. After receipt of 
the goods, some of the styles are found 
to be unsalable. Prior to the war, the 
demand for ladies’ handbags was met 
largely by British and Continental manu- 
facturers, some of whom visited the coun- 
try periodically and took orders on ap- 
proved samples. 

Another difficulty reported by import- 
ers is that American bags are shipped 
without mention of the country of origin, 
either on the bags or on the cartons. 
Importing firms are penalized by customs 


authorities if this regulation is not 
observed. 

Leather 
@ INp1ra—Production of industrial 


leather goods and products, which do not 
require superior quality leather, contin- 
ued at a normal rate during the first 
quarter of 1941, but the manufacture of 
specialties such as handbags, purses, wal- 
lets, pocketbooks, and jewelry cases, was 
adversely affected by the dearth of good- 
quality finished leathers. 

Import restrictions upon several kinds 
of leather products are stimulating do- 
mestic production to a considerable ex- 
tent, and the tendency is to use the better 
grades of finished Indian leathers wher- 
ever possible. 


Raw Materials 


@ InpiA.—Arrivals of tanned goatskins 
during the first quarter of 1941 were 
scarce, as tanners had greatly cut down 
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their capacity. Prices showed no marked 
change except in the case of lightweights, 
the rates for which were firmer as the 
result of a fair demand from the United 
States. 

Tanned sheepskins declined a little in 
price. Lack of demand, however, was 
balanced to some extent by the cutting 
down of soaking for tanning purposes, 
Unlike goatskins, there was practically 
no demand for tanned sheepskins from 
the United States. 

Shipments of hides and skins to the 
United States during the quarter ended 
March 31, 1941, according to a leading 
exporter, were: Dry salted goatskins, 
3,386 bales; dry salted sheepskins, 19 
bales; tanned goatskins, 200 bales; tanned 
sheepskins, 11 bales; tanned cowhides, 
250 bales; tanned buffalo hides, 300 bales; 
and tanned buffalo calf skins, 110 bales. 


@ TurKEY.—After August 1, 1941, export 
licenses will be granted only for pickled 
skins; sheepskins; air-dried skins having 
in general hair 7 to 8 centimeters long 
(in exceptional cases, 10 centimeters 
long), and not weighing over 230 kilo- 
grams per hundred pieces; and dried and 
salted skins having hair of the same 
length and not weighing over 250 kilo- 
grams per hundred pieces. 

Export licenses will be granted to hold- 
ers of the merchandise only after the 
goods have been examined by the con- 
trollers and found that it conforms to 
requirements. 


Lumber and 
Products 


@® BaHamas.—Lumber production fell off 
somewhat during 1940. This reduction is 
reflected in exports, which in 1939 to- 
taled 2405 M feet valued at $69,907 
(principally to Jamaica) but in 1940 
totaled 1,855 M feet valued at $50,575. 
Jamaica and Cuba were the principal 
destinations in 1940. 

Exports of lignum vitae to Great Bri- 
tain increased from 410,000 pounds val- 
ued at $5,554 in 1939 to 498,000 pounds 
at $6,549 in 1940. 

Building was active during 1940, in 
spite of the war. Imports of lumber and 
shingles increased appreciably. The 
United States was the principal source, 
supplying 4,528 M feet of lumber in 1940 
valued at $185,207 (3,460 M feet valued 
at $125,811 in 1939). Imports of shin- 
gles during 1940 amounted to $28,162. 
Expensive homes are being built in Nas- 
sau by the wealthy class as an investment 
and as a place for retirement in the 
future. 


@ BermupA.—Lumber imports into the 
Colony in 1940 amounted to 1,570,770 
feet valued at $89,104, somewhat less 
than the 2,276,687 feet at $113,164 in 
1939. Of 1940 imports the United States 
supplied 1,058,026 feet valued at $67,978, 
consisting principally of southern pine. 
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Canada supplied 480,717 feet of lumber 
in 1940 at $20,341, and the British West 
Indies 32,029 feet at $4,228. In addition, 
millwork valued at $35,853 was imported 
(United States $34,662 and Canada 
$1,187). 


@ Japan.—The newly organized control 
agency for lumber, the Japan Lumber 
Company, will hold its inaugural meeting 
on August 18, 1941. 


@ Spain.—Conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry changed little during the second 
quarter of 1941. A somewhat larger de- 
mand for railroad ties, telegraph poles, 
and mining timbers was offset to some 
extent by a contraction in the demand for 
sawed and planed lumber for construc- 
tion purposes and for manufacturing. 

High prices of domestic pine restricted 
purchases and created a distinct prefer- 
ence for either the best grade or the low- 
est, while intermediate grades moved 
slowly. 

Box factories, furniture factories, and 
shops engaged in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles of wood for household and other 
miscellaneous needs maintained levels of 
production about equal to those of the 
first quarter of 1941. 

New arrivals of okoume from Spanish 
Guinea permitted continued operation of 
plywood factories. One factory is offer- 
ing a plywood made from okola, another 
product of Spanish Guinea, which has an 
attractive grain that appeals to furniture 
manufacturers. 


@ THAILAND.—Exports of teak from 
Bangkok during the fourth quarter of 
1940 totaled approximately $519,762, 
which was a decrease of about 19 percent 
in comparison with the $681,878 for ship- 
ments during the like period of 1939. No 
teak was exported from the Provinces. 


@ Urvucuay.—The Bank of the Republic 
announced a July quota of $30,000 (70 
percent at the controlled and 30 percent 
at compensated rate) for imports of lum- 
ber from the United States for concrete 
forms. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


@ Brazit.—Imports of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements into the Sao 
Paulo district from the United States de- 
clined by almost one-half in 1940, com- 
pared with 1939, principally as a result 
of competition from the rapidly expand- 
ing Sao Paulo agricultural-machinery in- 
dustry. Elimination of European sources 
of supply has brought no advantage to 
the United States export trade. 
Imports of tractors through Santos 
totaled approximately $320,430 in 1940, 
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against $549,952 in 1939, a drop of nearly 
40 percent. The United States supplied 
practically all of these imports. No trac- 
tors are manufactured in the Sao Paulo 
district. The greatest demand is for 
light tractors, ranging from 15 to 35 
horsepower; the continuous-tread, Die- 
sel-oil-burning type is preferred. 


Tillage equipment (such as plows, cul- 
tivators, and seeders) and harvesting 
machines from the United States have 
always been well regarded in the Sao 
Paulo market. Imports of this type of 
equipment from the United States, how- 
ever, declined about 40 percent in 1940, 
compared with 1939, owing to the ex- 
pansion of the local industry. 


The outlook for the sale of implements 
from the United States appears to be 
uncertain in the face of growing compe- 
tition from the local industry, which now 
supplies 80 to 90 percent of the demand 
for the simpler types of farm machinery 
and equipment, leaving at best only 20 
percent to be supplied by imported 
products. 


In the Bahia district, agricultural ma- 
chinery is not used extensively. Tractors 
are employed to some extent On sugar 
plantations; but tobacco, corn, and other 
agricultural products are cultivated prin- 
cipally with hand plows and hoes, partly 
because of the cheapness of agricultural 
labor and partly because of natural rural 
conservatism and preference for tra- 
ditional methods. 


Increased application of mechanical 
equipment to the cultivation of crops 
will probably be continuous, but slow, 
and will depend largely on the influence 
of governmental experimental stations, 
governmental action to encourage im- 
provements, and the general standard of 
living. 

The war has not greatly affected the 
sale of agricultural machinery, nor has 
the sale of agricultural machinery from 
the United States increased appreciably 
as a result of cutting off European 
sources of supply. Machinery and im- 
plements from the United States have 
been predominant in the Bahia market 
in the past, but the only recent order 
of any significance placed was one by the 
State Government of Bahia for 300 corn- 
shelling machines and 40 plows from an 
American source. 


Demand for mining equipment was 
heavy in Sao Paulo in 1940. The United 
States supplied 78 percent of the total 
imports of such equipment during that 
period. 


@ Canapa.—Government demands on the 
machinery-manufacturing and allied in- 
dustries continue heavy, but leading man- 
ufacturers are able to retain a peacetime 
organization, with sales force, advertis- 
ing, and appurtenances. One concern 
which caters primarily to the mining in- 
dustry, now busy on munitions contracts, 
states that there is little or no interfer- 
ence with its service to the domestic 
market. 
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Export permits are not required for 
the exportation of agricultural machin- 
ery and parts, according to the Customs 
Division of the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue. 


@ CHosEN.—The mining industry has 
greatly expanded during the past 9 years, 
as indicated by the number of mining ap- 
plications made to the Government Gen- 
eral of Chosen. Mining applications 
numbered only 3,205 in 1932; these in- 
creased steadily to 16,411 in 1939, but 
dropped to 10,548 in 1940. The mining 
section of the Government General at- 
tributes the decrease in 1940 tc the re- 
duced number of speculative mining 
enterprises and to intensification of the 
Government’s policy of preferential con- 
trol of mine properties. 


@ Cusa.—Imports of boilers and of boiler 
parts and accessories declined sharply in 
1940, compared with 1939, totaling $20,- 
011 against $63,663, and $169,200 against 
$238,342, respectively. The United 
States supplies practically all demand for 
these products. 

The call for boilers is mainly from 
sugar mills, breweries, power companies, 
railway cOmpanies, and other industries 
requiring steam for power, processing, 
or other purposes. Sugar-mill installa- 
tions generally make use of boilers rang- 
ing in capacity from 600 to 1,500 horse- 
power. Other industrial establishments 
on the island, as a rule, utilize boilers 
from 100 to 250 horsepower. The de- 
mand is mostly for water-tube boilers of 
horizontal types. Boiler pressures are 
approximately 160 pounds for water-tube 
units, and 100 pounds for fire-tube boilers. 

The outlook for increased sales of new 
boilers in Cuba is not promising, as in- 
dustrial organizations, including sugar 
mills, are not expanding at present, and 
current requirements are largely for re- 
pairs. Accordingly, there is a steady 
demand for boiler parts and accessories. 
Items which have recently been in de- 
mand are steam separators, water col- 
umns, feed water heaters, and boiler 
tubes. 


@ PALESTINE.—Industrial production was 
47 percent higher in 1940 than in 1939. 
The index for February 1941 was 119.5, 
an increase of 17 percent over production 
in February 1940. One of the outstand- 
ing features of recent industrial progress 
has been the advance in the metal and 
machine industries, which already pro- 
duce, on a limited scale, a wide range of 
manufactures, including agriculture 
machines, oil burners, steam boilers, ele- 
vators, armored cars, cranes, and fire 
extinguishers. 


Imports have been restricted to the 
United Kingdom and Empire sources 
wherever possible. American materials 
were used only when it was felt that 
British suppliers were not in a position 
to fulfill requirements. Detailed import 
figures are not available; but United 
States exports of both industrial ma- 
chinery and agricultural machinery to 
Palestine declined sharply in 1940 com- 
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pared with 1939. Industrial-machinery 
exports totaled $330,868 against $3,714.- 
956, and agricultural machinery $128,458 
against $263,926. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—June imports of 
machinery and parts into the Philippines 
totaled $607,000. 


@ SwWEDEN.—The machinery industry, 
whose products were formerly sold in all 
countries, has not suffered from the North 
Sea blockade, because of the increased 
local demand for military purposes. 
Large exports of machinery to Finland 
are expected for use in that country’s 
rebuilding program. 


Swedish exports of machinery declined 
32 percent in January-May 1941, to 
$20,700,000, compared with $30,650,000 in 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Machinery imports into Swe- 
den during the first 5 months of 1941 
totaled $37,700,000, 6 percent below the 
figure of $39,900,000 for the like period 
of 1940, according to the Board of Trade. 


@ SwITZERLAND.—Exports of machinery, 
particularly machine tools, electric gen- 
erators, steam turbines, precision tools, 
and printing machinery, show consider- 
able gains, according to Die Wirtschaft. 
At present Germany alone absorbs ap- 
proximately 45 percent of Switzerland’s 
exports, and shipments to Italy are much 
larger than in the past. Orders for the 
domestic market continue large. 


Most of the factories producing ma- 
chinery still have adequate stocks of raw 
material. It is reported that reserve 
stocks of some of the larger enterprises 
are as great as a year ago. Germany 
supplies much of the raw material re- 
quired by the Swiss factories working on 
German orders. 


@ THAILAND.—Inability to obtain ma- 
chinery and equipment at reasonable 
prices from abroad prevented the com- 
pletion of many new industrial under- 
takings projected by the Thai Govern- 
ment during 1940. Decline in the dollar 
value of the baht and the rise in ocean 
freight and insurance rates increased the 
cost of imported machinery. European 
sources of supply were practically elimi- 
nated by the fall of 1940, and only the 
United States, and to a lesser extent, Ja- 
pan remained as principal suppliers. 
Much of the money earmarked for in- 
dustrial undertakings is expected to be 
diverted to the Ministry of Defense, fur- 
ther retarding expansion of local indus- 
tries. 


Machinery imports for the fourth 
quarter of 1940 were valued at 1,750,508 
bahts (about $592,547), 27 percent less 
than for the corresponding quarter of 
1939, which totaled 2,385,484 bahts 
(about $859,967). United States statis- 
tics show total industrial-machinery ex- 
ports to Thailand as $386,749 during 
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1940, an increase of nearly 83 percent 
over the 1939 shipments of $211,645. 

The Thai Government in November 
1940 purchased a second-hand sugar mill 
in the Philippine Islands at a price ex- 
ceeding 400,000 pesos ($200,000). This 
750-ton mill will be set up in Uttaradit, 
in north-central Thailand, before the 
end of 1941 to supplement the plant now 
in operation in Lampang. Presumably 
this mill was purchased in lieu of a new 
one for which tenders were called in 
March 1940. 


@ Trinidad—Imports of machinery, 
other than electrical, totaled $218,630 
during May 1941, as follows: Mining ma- 
chinery, $63,156; machine tools, $9,770; 
refining machinery, $9,581; marine equip- 
ment, $7,472; printing machinery, $1,019; 
sewing machines, $1,483; sugar-mill ma- 
chinery, $7,016; other kinds, $119,133. 
Data as to countries of origin are not 
available. Imports of agricultural ma- 
chinery in May totaled $31,251. 


@ UNION or SouTtH Arrica.—The City of 
Cape Town, South Africa, has requested 
bids to be opened October 23, 1941, on a 
filtration plant to be constructed at 
Steenbras, Cape of Good Hope. Single 
copies of the specifications and related 
drawings are available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
Washington, or from the New York or 
Chicago Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (Please refer to file 
No. 17090.) 


@ Urucuay.—The July quota for im- 
portation of agricultural machinery from 
the United States was $500,000, as an- 
nounced by the Bank of the Republic. 
Quotas for industrial machinery and in- 
dustrial-machinery parts for the same 
period totaled $162,000 and $153,000, 
respectively. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Imports of pre- 
pared medicines in 1939 amounted to 444 
tons with a valuation of 32,600,000 francs, 
and it is estimated that in 1940 there was 
a decline in quantity but a slight in- 
crease in value. France practically sup- 
plies the market. 

The natives make medicinals for their 
own use from various domestic plants. 
There is some production of lactate of 
magnesia, as well as of castor Oil, for 
medicinal purposes, but other pharma- 
ceutical preparations are not manufac- 
tured in Indochina. 


@ Sparin.—Increased imports of German 
materials for use by manufacturers of 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions are reported to be permitted to 
augment production; but there still exists 
a severe shortage of serums and vaccines. 
The cosmetic industry has complained 
that American restrictions against ship- 
ments of petrolatum seriously interferes 
with their operations. 
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@ CEYLON.—There are 24 permanent mo- 
tion-picture theaters in Ceylon and 6 
“touring talkies” with estimated seating 
capacity of 14,000, which are seldom filled 
except on week ends. All theaters are 
wired for sound. “Touring talkies” are 
theaters, set up in tents, which move 
from town to town. It is estimated that 
the average weekly attendance in the 
theaters, including the tent type, is be- 
tween 23,000 and 25,000. 

Admission prices vary, depending upon 
the theater and the location of seats, 
The most expensive seats are 3 rupees 
(approximately $0.90) and the lowest 
priced are 0.25 rupee (approximately 
$0.07). Serials and “thrillers” are the 
most popular types of pictures in Ceylon, 
The yearly gross income of theaters is 
estimated at 800,000 rupees, or approxi- 
mately $240,000. 


@ Inpra—Current restrictions on im- 
ports of American films may be tightened 
up by the Government of India, which 
has kept a watchful eye on dollar re- 
mittances with a view to maintaining 
India’s hitherto favorable dollar position. 
As India’s imports of all types of mer- 
chandise from the United States in- 
creased with the elimination of former 
Continental sources of supply, and as 
production difficulties and shipping 
shortage caused imports from Great 
Britain to decline, India’s favorable bal- 
ance of dollar trade decreased steadily. 

New restrictions were imposed on May 
10, 1941, on some 40 categories of goods, 
and the control of motion-picture im- 
ports from the United States was made 
more severe. Since May 27, 1940, im- 
ports had been limited to 75 percent of 
the value of imports from the same coun- 
try in the base year ended August 31, 
1939; this percentage has now been re- 
duced to 50 percent, according to infor- 
mation received by local distributors of 
American firms from their. representative 
at New Delhi. No public announcement 
of this step has been made, nor may any 
be expected, as the degree of restriction 
is never made public by the authorities. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the report. 

Local distributors, who up to this time 
have not been greatly displeased with 
the restrictions, are disturbed over this 
new development. American film in- 
terests in India are expected to be hard 
hit, as a shortage of American films will 
lead to wider showing of available In- 
dian productions and such films as can 
still be imported from England. A defi- 
nite scarcity of American prints is ex- 
pected, which may result in the showing 
of Indian films at theaters which have 
hitherto shown only imported produc- 
tions. 

The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
examined 98 films during April, of which 
40 totaling in length 120,733 feet were 
American; 43 totaling 35,545 feet were 
British (mostly newsreels, no features) ; 
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and 14 totaling 43,620 feet were Indian. 
One educational film made in Singapore 
was also certified. Three of the British 
newsreels were subjected to endorse- 
ments. 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
has a plan whereby the producer will sub- 
mit the scenario to the board for its con- 
sideration before commencing actual 
production. The board’s representatives 
will examine the scenario, approving or 
disapproving of the scenes and suggest- 
ing alternatives. Producers feel that if 
a scenario is approved, they can be fairly 
sure of the picture’s certification, even 
though the board reserves the right to 
disapprove certain scenes or to refuse to 
certify at a later stage. It is thought 
that this preliminary review will save 
time and money for the industry. 


The Bengal board examined 57 films 
in April 1941, of which 26 totaling 51,323 
feet were American; 17 totaling 17,068 
feet were British; and 14 totaling 33,416 
feet were Indian. Certificate was re- 
fused for an American feature, on ac- 
count of its morbid theme. 

The Madras board examined 10 Indian 
films (5 features, 1 short, and 4 educa- 
tional films) totaling 95,695 feet during 
April. 

Business in Calcutta theaters was bet- 
ter in April than in the preceding month, 
reversing the downward trend which had 
been apparent since the first of the year. 
The April’ returns at box offices were 
also slightly higher than in April of the 
previous year. 


@ SweDEN.—During May, 21 feature 
films were released in Sweden, of which 
15 were American, 4 German, 1 British, 
and 1 French. 

The State Censor Board during May 
1941 examined a total of 306 films, in- 
cluding copies, having a length of 216,457 
meters. Of these, 131 with a total length 
of 131,370 meters were American, 92 with 
a length of 25,908 meters were Swedish, 
and 83 with a length of 59,179 meters 
were produced in other countries. Of 
the total number, 195 (58,344 meters) 
were newsreels, short subject, and so- 
called nature films. Four films with a 
total length of 10,523 meters were re- 
jected during the month. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazit.—Exports of chromite from 
Brazil rose sharply in May, when ship- 
ments totaled 1,219,200 kilograms valued 
at 357,657 milreis, in comparison with 
416,560 kilograms valued at 101,577 mil- 
reis during the first 4 months of 1941. 


Total exports in 1940 amounted to 4,- 
572,000 kilograms (value 1,090,603 mil- 
reis), of which the United States took 
4,064,000 kilograms and Germany 508,000. 


@ British MaALaya—Mineral exports 
from British Malaya in 1940 included 
58,382 long tons of bauxite, 11,541 tons 
of manganese ore, 427 tons of scheelite, 
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363 tons of wolframite, and 2,555 tons 
of amang ore. 


@ Canapa.—Facilities are being provided 
for increased mercury production in 
newly developed deposits, and for the 
beginning of production of tungsten on 
a commercial scale, according to the Ca- 
nadian press. 


Deposits of tungsten are reported in 
the Cariboo, Bridge River, and Nelson 
districts of British Columbia; of cobalt, 
in the Bridge River district; antimony, in 
the Fort St. James, Bridge River, and 
Kootenay districts; and of chromite, in 
the Ashcroft, Okanagan, and Grand 
Forks districts. Exploration and pros- 
pecting for manganese and bauxite are 
also being carried on in British Columbia. 

Development work on the property 
owned by the Chromium Mining & 
Smelting Corp., at Obonga Lake, about 
100 miles northwest of Port Arthur, 
shows the existence of nearly 4,000,000 
long tons of chromite. Former owners 
of the property, N. A. Timmins Corpora- 
tion, prior to 1935 produced and sold 
about 379 tons of chromium and 1,320 
tons of ferrosilicon from its smelter at 
Sault Ste. Marie. This was the first 
chromium produced in Canada. The 
company’s plans for expansion never ma- 
terialized. It is said the ore was found 
to be too low grade for profitable work- 
ing at the time; however, present-day 
conditions alter the circumstances. 


@ CHILE.—Mineral exports (except ni- 
trate) totaling 901,769 metric tons in the 
first 5 months of 1941 were somewhat 
less than the 921,763 tons shipped in 
the first 5 months of 1940. 


Although exports of electrolytic cop- 
per to the United States decreased from 
80,659 tons in the 5-month period of 
1940 to 74,037 tons in 1941, shipments of 
standard copper increased from 65,120 
tons to 70,528 tons. Other exports to 
the United States during the 1941 pe- 
riod included 306 tons of copper ore (644 
tons in the 1940 period) ; 673,452 tons of 
iron ore (646,639) ; 6,712 tons of manga- 
nese ore (8,971); 5,873 tons of sodium 
sulphate (1,045); and 94 tons of calcium 
carbonate (none). 

The upward trend evidenced in Chile’s 
mineral exports in April continued dur- 
ing May, when total exports (nitrate 
excepted) to all countries amounted to 
183,926 tons (153,863 in April). In- 
creased shipments of iron ore to the 
United States featured the May trade— 
146,007 tons, compared with 103,349 tons 
in May a year ago. Exports of both elec- 
trolytic and standard copper to the 
United States showed fair gains, having 
amounted to 16,889 and 15,382 tons re- 
spectively, compared with 14,476 and 12,- 
558 tons in May 1940. 


Exports to Japan in May 1941, total- 
ing 4,768 tons, included 3,982 tons of 
ores and sulphides, 785 tons of copper 
ore, and 1 ton of tungsten ore. As not 
more than two Japanese vessels called at 
Chilean ports in May and four vessels 
docked in June, shipments of minerals 
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to Japan in June should show a material 
increase over the May exports. 

@ CHosen.—An extensive deposit of cop- 
per is said to have been discovered re- 
cently in Kanan, North Keisho Province. 
The ore is said to average 1.4 percent 
copper. A milling plant capable of 
eventually taking care of 500 tons of ore 
daily is projected. 

Plans have been announced for the 
establishment of a plant at Shiko, Keiki 
Province, for refining copper to be used in 
the manufacture of electric wire. 

The discovery of a cobalt deposit at 
Keizan, North Keisho Province, said to 
contain ore averaging 3 percent cobalt, 
was recently made public by the M-nistry 
of Commerce and Industry. The extent 
of the reserves is not known. 

In order to encourage the development 
of the Chosen mining industry, the Gov- 
ernment General has arranged for the 
granting of subsidies to industries pro- 
ducing metals and minerals most needed 
to supplement the present economy of 
the Japanese Empire. The Chosen light- 
metals industry, chiefly the Japan Mag- 
nesite Co. and the Chosen Riken Metals 
Co., has been subsidized to the extent of 
440,000 yen (about $103,136) for the 
1941-42 fiscal year. 

The Government budget for the fiscal 
year has been allotted 11,900,000 yen 
(about $2,789,360) to be used as pre- 
miums for increased gold production, and 
5,020,000 yen (about $1,176,688) to assist 
in the development of mines containing 
nonferrous metals and minerals other 
than coal. Subsidies will be granted in 
1941 at the rate of 250 to 300 yen (about 
$56.80 to $70.32) for tungsten (65 per- 
cent WO:), 20 to 30 yen (about $4.69 to 
$7.03) for fluorspar (93 percent CaF.), 
and 1,000 to 2,000 yen (about $234.40 to 
$468.80) for mica of a prescribed grade; 
all subsidies are to be paid for each ton of 
output in 1941 in excess of the 1937 pro- 
duction. In addition, the Government 
General has expressed willingness to sub- 
sidize the building of mine roads and 
power transmission lines, and to render 
financial aid for the installation of min- 
ing and refining machinery. 


@ Peru.—Preliminary statistics state 
Peruvian production of metallic minerals 
in 1940 to be as follows: 


Peruvian Production of Metallic Minerals 


in 1940 

Antimony (content): Kilograms 
a ee 1, 557 
Oe ae ere 894, 682 
i oc as hea tees 896, 239 
Bismuth: ee 
oe. en 343, 397 
In bars of bismuth and lead_ 39, 264 
WO iiditdicecduundainnenin 382, 661 

Copper (content) : 
ie Gomeer Uere... 226... 34, 494, 857 
In concentrates ............ 3, 359, 015 
I tiiictarcrettccatiigniit deans amnion 672, 249 
In other products......---- 30, 901 


PO 3 cc cndaseenuek 38, 557, 022 
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Peruvian Production of Metallic Minerals 
in 1940—Continued 


Tin, contained in dross____-_-_-- 70, 892 
Manganese from ores__--------- 221, 885 
Gold (content) : 
In gold and silver bars__-_-_--_ 4,072 
0 2, 846 
In concentrates ...........- 898 
a 72 
In other products_-_--.-..-- 1,075 
a eee 8, 963 
Silver (content): 
QS EE 344, 616 
In gold and silver bars_____- 62, 708 
in - concentrates................- 90, 046 
C0 ee 76, 036 
In other products--_...-..-- 461 
ML, fs ietlatpabitenteens ewes aces ais 573, 867 
Lead: 
In bars of electrolytic lead___ 23,093,905 
In lead and silver bars_-__-_-_- 142, 207 
In lead and bismuth bars_-- 31, 481 
In lead and tin dross____-_-_- 148, 527 
In concentrates...........-. 11, 154, 601 
a 2, 446, 143 
In other products-_--.-...-- 55, 047 
ES a ee 37, 071, 911 
Magnesium sulphate contained 
0 Ee ere 36, 951 
Tungsten trioxide: 
am comoentrates............ 10, 929 
0. a 168, 662 
0 LE a Tee 179, 591 
Vanadium pentoxide: 
ne Seoemiretes.. ... .....-....- 982, 688 
ee ea eee 1, 183, 951 
eee re 2, 166, 639 


Metric tons 
Molybdenum concentrates (aver- 


aging 81 percent Mo)--------- 337 
Zinc: 
Concentrates (averaging 61 
Oe 31, 588 
K#@ograms 
Reined ti bee.............. 178, 269 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ Brazit.—Exports of mica from Brazil 
totaled 87,060 kilograms in May 1941. 
Japan received 64,391 kilograms; 15,721 
kilograms went to the United States, and 
6,948 to Russia. Shipments were made 
through the Brazilian ports of Santos 
(44,298 kilograms) and Rio de Janeiro 
(42,762 kilograms). 


@ Canapa.—Prospects for development of 
magnesite deposits in the Province of 
British Columbia have brought about or- 
ganization of the British Columbia 
Magnesium Co., which is financed by 
American capital. The newly organized 
company has acquired claims in the Wil- 
liam’s Lake district and in the Clinton 
district. 

The company has a face showing of 
at least 75,000 long tons of magnesite, 
it is estimated. The ore assay is said 
to average 40 percent magnesium and 27 
percent chromic oxide. Samples of ore 
running as high as 57 percent chromic 
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oxide are reported to have been taken 
from the same claims. The construction 
of a mill capable of producing 1,000 tons 
of magnesite a day is projected. 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. is also developing a magnesite de- 
posit in the East Kootenay area. The 
productivity of this deposit is expected 
to be large. 


@ CHOosEN.—The Chosen Development 
Co. is reported to have completed ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the 
Chosen Fluorspar Co., capitalized at ap- 
proximately $42,192, and for the opera- 
tion of the sorting mill and mine at 
Taiden, South Chusei Province. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—The demand for dia- 
mond bortz is relatively large. In 
normal times Great Britain and the 
Netherlands were the principal sources 
of supply; but it is reported that, as a 
result of the blockade, the supply is now 
confined chiefly to imports smuggled 
from unoccupied France. 

To ensure a more uniform distribution 
of the limited supply, the trade has been 
placed under Government control. Buy- 
ing and selling of the diamonds for pro- 
fessional purposes is now subject to 
concession requirement. If necessary, 
the War Industries and Labor Office can 
order the compulsory sale and can issue 
regulations governing use of the bortz. 
Importers are required to furnish a de- 
scription of the stones, including weight 
and value, immediately upon receipt. In 
addition to four importers, a number of 
firms sell industrial bortz. 

A hard-metal substitute (known as 
“Radiamant”’) for diamond bortz is being 
sold on the Swiss market by a Zurich 
firm. The product is being used for 
cutting many metals for which ordinarily 
the diamonds were required. The price 
of the “Radiamant” is 2.30 Swiss francs 
(approximately $0.53) per gram. 


Ofhce Equipment 
and Supplies 


@ Brazit.—The bulk of the import busi- 
ness in typewriters is in American makes. 
Imports from the United States have re- 
mained steady. During the second quar- 
ter some competition was offered by Ger- 
man typewriters, which arrived in March. 
The additional] 500 typewriters which ar- 
rived from Germany during the second 
quarter were not a serious competitive 
factor, as they were unsuited for this 
market and required alteration in the 
type and keyboard in order to make them 
salable. British typewriters continue to 
offer some competition. 

The Brazilian Government has now 
standardized its purchases of typewriters 
on two models. These area 12-inch car- 
riage with one key tabulator, and an 
18-inch carriage with 10-key decimal 
tabulator. It is understood that pur- 
chases are divided among several Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 
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The adding-machine business is sup- 
plied principally by the United States, 
with very little European competition. 
Business in two Swedish lines formerly 
was reported good. 

The import trade in steel filing cabinets 
and card indexes remained at a low level, 
because of domestic competition. In 
June, 10 cases of files arrived from 
Sweden, but the remainder of the small 
imports came from the United States. 


Brazil’s Imports of Office Equipment, 
March Quarter 1941 





Kilo- 


tem § “Ol ; dollars 
Item and country grams Dollars 
‘Typewriters: 
United States | 56, 126 | 188, 512 
Great Britain 3, 232 7, 059 
Switzerland 2, 949 | 16, 966 
Italy 687 2, 397 
Japan 49 157 
Germany 1 67 
Total ; 63, 044 215, 158 
Steel filing cabinets and card 
indexes: 
United States 5, 889 | 5, 949 
Total 5, 889 | 5, 949 
Calculating, accounting, and | 
statistical machines: | 
United States | 40,546 | 217,797 
Switzerland 229 6, 205 
Sweden 136 | 1, 608 
Japan oa ; j 43 | 655 
Total. . 40, 954 | 226, 266 





@ Mexico—Pen points, which were 
formerly supplied almost entirely by the 
United States, are now being supplied by 
Japan. This is attributed to the failure 
of United States pen-point manufactur- 
ers (who state that they lack sufficient 
stainless steel to take care of their do- 
mestic market) to quote for shipment to 
Mexico. 

The Japanese are reported to be quot- 
ing lower prices than American manu- 
facturers formerly quoted. 


@ PALESTINE.—Typewriters of British 
origin predominate in this market since 
the outbreak of the war, as the demand 
comes mostly from the military forces. 
Stocks have become low. Dealers are 
required to report stocks, and sales per- 
mits are required. Imports during 1940, 
most of which were cleared before June, 
were only 60 percent of the 1939 imports 
of 16,285 kilograms. 


@ THAILAND.—Stocks of calculating ma- 
chines from continental Europe are very 
low. Chief competition in Thailand 
now is among several American and a 
few British machines. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ Canapa—In view of the widespread 
adulteration of olive oil since shipments 
from Europe have been cut off, the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
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nue issued a notice to collectors of cus- 
toms and excise, under date of June 12, 
1941, advising them that it is considered 
advisable to examine all imports of olive 
oil. 

Since Canada’s principal normal 

sources of supply—Italy, France, and 
Greece—have been shut off by the war, 
there has been an increase in the price 
of olive oil and an added temptation 
to adulterate the pure oil with other 
edible oil. The adulterating oils are not 
considered injurious to health, but it is 
believed that the consuming public is 
entitled to know what it is paying for; 
hence the notice that imports must be 
examined. : 
@ JaPpAN.—The serious shortage of veg- 
etable oils in Japan at the present time 
can be traced directly to the policies of 
the soybean and perilla-seed monopolies 
in Manchuria. The low-price policy, 
which has caused considerable trouble 
in Japan Proper, has proved disastrous 
on the continent of Asia. Manchurian 
production apparently has fallen far be- 
low normal levels, and collections have 
been further reduced through hoarding 
and local use by farmers. Recent minor 
price elevations and pre-harvest pay- 
ments do not appear to have improved 
the situation, which has been further 
aggravated by current labor policies. 

Imports of principal oil-yielding mate- 
rials (not including soybeans) during the 
first 9 months of 1940 amounted to 153,- 
456,900 kin (1 kin equals 1.322772 
pounds) valued at 28,033,501 yen—a de- 
cline of 23 percent in volume but an in- 
crease of 23 percent in value compared 
with 198,790,100 kin valued at 22,797,853 
yen in the corresponding period of 1939. 

The lowered volume is due entirely to 
a decrease of 91 percent in imports of 
perilla seed. Arrivals of mustard seed 
also decreased to a fraction of their for- 
mer level, but this item is relatively un- 
important. Imports of sesame seed, 
hempseed, linseed, rapeseed, and cotton- 
seed all increased, but the total gain was 
not sufficient to offset the lack of soy- 
beans and perilla seed. Details are 
shown in the table which follows: 


Japanese Imports of Oil-Yielding 








Materials 
| First 9 months 1990| Fi First 9 months 1940 
Item pee — a 
| votumne | Value | Volume | Value 
| Kin Yen Kin Yen 
Sesame seed _|22, 028, 700) 5, 274, 022) 28, 633, 200) 9, 281, 371 
Hempseed _ .|41, 533, 800} 3, 680, 485 56, 826, 600) 8, 871, 459 


Linseed . ag Ie 2, 955, 700! 313,777) 9, 604, 100) 2, 167,878 
Rapeseed - sa hs . 19, 121, 600} 1, 909, 561 
Cottonseed _|12, 402, 900| 667, 932| 19, 720, 800) 1,615, 123 
Perilla seed. 94, 347, 500/10, 523, 512) 8, 165, 700) 1, 573, 802 
Mu u ste rd | 
| 3,491,600) 452, 400 178, 500 48, 048 
|— 


other seeds. |22, 029,900) 1,885,725) 16, 206, 400) 2, 566, 259 














Total... 1198, 790, 100 22, 797, 853) 153, 456, 900 28, 033, 501 





Japanese imports of vegetable oils dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940 were valued 
at 1,637,035 yen, a decline of 15 percent 
in value compared with 1,935,568 yen in 
the corresponding period of 1939. This 
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decline continues a trend that has been 
apparent since the outbreak of the China 
Incident and is due primarily to stringent 
exchange-control regulations. Details 
are as follows: 


Japanese Imports of Vegetable Oils 





First 9 months 1939 











Item 
Volume Value 
Yen 
Fragent volatile oils (vegetable) 

kin. 46, 222 294, 215 
Turpentine oil_........_._liter_- 20, 340 10, 775 

EET Pe 2 
i ers kin_- 102, 717 17, 502 
Soyabean oil_.........._.- do....| 1,775, 908 461, 972 
Cottonseed oil._.......__- Ctiscs 71 37 
WUE Ol suscnénceniwascun do....| 1,466, 804 946, 821 
ee |e ern ee 1, 935, 568 








First 9 months 1940 











Item 
Volume Value 
Yen 

Fragent volatile oils (vegetable) 
kin 12, 889 75, 385 
Turpentine oil. .......___- liter _. 7, 995 17, 417 
|. SS CRE 33, 680 
i Ue kin_- 679, 095 196, 516 
Soyabean oil_............- OQBisca< 357, 422 146, 438 
Cottonseed oil. ..........- oes 723, 591 298, 542 
ce a0.... 453, 154 581, 057 
i Seer oa Med: 1, 637, 035 











Decreased imports during the 1940 pe- 
riod were largely the result of diminished 
arrivals of fragrant volatile oils, most of 
which come from Europe, and soybean 
and tung oil from the yen-bloc countries. 
There was a marked recovery, however, 
in trade with the United States. 

No Japanese import statistics, by 
country of origin, are available, but 
United States data show that shipments 
of cottonseed oil to Japan, which were 
negligible in 1939, returned to a com- 
paratively high level in 1940. Only small 
amounts were shipped during the first 5 
months, but in June American exports 
totaled 32,096 pounds. Heavy shipments 
occurred in September and November, 
amounting to 534,917 and 305,098 pounds, 
respectively. Exports of cottonseed oil 
from the United States to Japan for the 
full year totaled 874,337 pounds. In ad- 
dition, there was a large shipment of lin- 
seed oil (67,000 pounds) from the United 
States in September. 

The recovery of the American vege- 
table-oil trade is undoubtedly the result 
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of the extreme shortage existing in 
Japan. This condition is believed to be 
a temporary one, since Japan will un- 
doubtedly reduce its imports as soon as 
supplies of oil-yielding materials from 
the yen-bloc area are again available in 
sufficient quantities. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Production of 
palm kernels—formerly sent in the shell 
to Continental Europe, particularly Den- 
mark, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
primarily as a cattle feed—practically 
ceased in July 1940. Production in the 
last 6 months of 1940 was only 719 metric 
tons, compared with 18,193 tons in the 
first half of 1940 and 53,766 tons in 1939. 
In the first quarter of 1941, production 
was only 317 tons, the bulk of the kernels 
being burned as fuel. 

Exports of palm kernels during the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 325 
tons, valued at 1,239 guilders. Countries 
of destination are not given in official ex- 
port statistics, owing to the small amount 
involved. During the previous quarter 
2,768 tons were sent to the United States. 

Should inquiry develop at a favorable 
price, production of palm kernels can be 
resumed at any time; however, owing to 
high freight rates and lack of shipping 
space, as well as lack of consumer inter- 
est, this is not looked for in the near 
future. 

Some patchouli oil is produced in At- 
jeh, North Sumatra, but it is not of suf- 
ficient importance to be included in 
monthly government export statistics. 
In 1939 a total of 1,556 net kilograms 
valued at 12,604 guilders was exported— 
mainly to Great Britain, France, and 
Singapore. Later statistics are not 
available. 


@ PHILIPPINE IsLanpS.—The Philippine 
coconut-products market showed a some- 
what erratic tendency during June. 
During the first half of the month the 
market was quite depressed, with prices 
moving downward steadily, but a sub- 
stantial advance occurred during the lat- 
ter half of the month. The chief cause 
appears to have been a very sharp specu- 
lative advance in prices of various fats 
and oils in the United States market, ac- 
companied by a seasonal decline in do- 
mestic production. This caused a reduc- 
tion in local stocks, with sellers with- 
drawing and speculators bidding actively, 
to cover prior commitments. The mar- 
ket again showed a weaker tendency 
toward the close of the month as a re- 
sult of reports that the United States 
would establish price ceilings for do- 
mestic oils and fats owing to widespread 
speculation, particularly in cottonseed 
oil. 

Schurmacher’s Statistics for June: 
Copra arrivals (sacks), Manila 456,000, 
Cebu 317,000; stocks at end of the month 
(metric tons), Manila 36,000, Cebu 
27,000; prices at Manila (pesos per hun- 
@red kilograms), high 11.25, low 6.50. 
Coconut-oil stocks at the close of June 
(metric tons) , Manila 14,000, Cebu 4,000; 
prices in drums (pesos per kilogram), 
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high point 23, low point 13%. Copra 
cake and meal stocks at the end of the 
month (metric tons), Manila 7,000, 
Cebu 3,000. 


June exports, according to the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Census and Statistics 
(metric tons) : Copra total, 22,471, all go- 
ing to the United States; coconut-oil 
total, 18,352, China taking 163 and other 
countries the remainder; copra-cake and 
meal total, 4,753, the United States taking 
4,733 and other countries 20; desiccated- 
coconut total, 5,181, the United States re- 
ceiving 5,172 and China 9. 


@ Spain.—Reports on the condition of 
olive trees in the chief producing sec- 
tions of Spain have been optimistic. In 
the Jaen and Cordoba areas, important 
as suppliers of olives for pressing, trees 
are heavily laden with fruit and are in 
better condition than at this time last 
year. Reports from the Seville region 
state that the yield of queen olives may 
reach 60,000 hogsheads and that the 
Manzanilla olives may amount to 40,000 
hogsheads. 


Estimates of Spain’s 1940-41 olive-oil 
production are still being revised, and ac- 
curate data from a Government agency 
are not available. The Non-Mineral Oil 
Regulating Committee estimates produc- 
tion at 317,000 metric tons, of which 53,- 
000 tons were inedible oils (oils with an 
acid content of 7 percent or above); but 
this figure is again being revised, since it 
conflicts with the higher estimates of the 
trade and the much lower figures derived 
from declarations submitted by pro- 
ducers. 


These latter declare a production of 
12,263 tons of fine oil having an acidity 
content of less than 1 percent, 152,452 
tons of ordinary oil with an acidity con- 
tent of 1 to 3 percent, 9,343 tons having 
an acidity content of 3 to 10 percent, 
2,549 tons with acidity content of 10 to 
15 percent, and 1,500 tons having an 
acidity content above 15 percent, or a 
total of 178,107 metric tons. The Gov- 
ernment realizes that producers under- 
declared in an effort to avoid the sale of 
their entire output at official prices, and 
it is believed that the declared tonnage 
probably represents about 60 percent of 
the total output. 


During May and June large quantities 
of olive oil were released for domestic 
distribution, but a temporary embargo on 
exports to oversea countries was main- 
tained, pending the conclusion of ar- 
rangements whereby quantities exported 
may be compensated by imports of cor- 
responding quantities of other edible 
oils. 

The Government is reported to have 
denied insistent rumors that consider- 
able quantities of olive oil had been 
shipped to Germany and Italy. 
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Paints and 
Pi ements 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Materials used in Aus- 
tralian factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of white lead, paints, and var- 
nish as their principal products, cost 
£2,298,153 in the 1939-40 fiscal year. 
Products valued at £1,540,698 were not 
segregated, but the following amounts of 
specified products were consumed by the 
industry: White lead, 70,836 hundred- 
weight; zinc oxide, 83,805 hundred- 
weight; linseed oil, 1,451,200 gallons; 
whiting, 3,744 tons; varnishes 1,241,662 
gallons; rosin, 23,499 hundredweight; 
and tung oil, 138,621 gallons. 


In all probability the United States 
supplied a portion of the above men- 
tioned materials, especially of the chemi- 
cal pigments and of rosin and turpentine. 
United States exports to Australia of 
products much of which would be used 
by the paint and varnish industry were, 
in 1940: Zinc oxide, 165,200 rounds val- 
ued at $30,000; lithopone, 2,192,000 
pounds, $81,800; carbon black, 7,265,000 
pounds, $327,400; titanium pigments, 
25,600 pounds, $8,000; and other chemi- 
cal pigments, 650,000 pounds, $140,000. 


@ BaHAmAs.—More paints were imported 
into the Bahamas from the United States 
during 1940 than formerly, the United 
States having been the principal source 
in that year, when total paint imports 
were valued at £15,877 with £8,076 from 
the United States. In 1936, imports of 
paints from the United States were val- 
ued at only £5,373. 


@ Brazit.—Imports of paints into Brazil 
from Great Britain increased to 201,835 
kilograms valued at 3,071,000 milreis in 
1940, from 189,510 kilograms valued at 
1,991,000 milreis in 1939, according to 
trade figures. Imports of zinc white 
from Great Britain, however, were un- 
usually small, only 82 kilograms in 1940, 
compared with 40,353 kilograms in 1939. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA—Wallpaper is not used 
extensively in Argentina, but there is 
some market, especially for the less ex- 
pensive grades. In recent years Ger- 
many and Belgium have supplied the 
bulk of Argentina’s imports of wallpaper, 
which amounted to 2,098,624 pounds in 
1938 and to 1,355,537 pounds in 1939. 
The United Kingdom has been active in 
the market in the past and has been at- 
tempting to reestablish the business in 
this product recently. Prices for wall- 
paper of United States manufacture have 
been too high in the past to permit suc- 
cessful competition. United States ex- 
port statistics reveal that in 1940 this 
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country shipped to Argentina 2,221 rolls 
of wallpaper valued at $432. 


@ Spain.—The paper-manufacturing in- 
dustry was able to operate at about 40 
percent of capacity during the second 
quarter of 1941, as a result of expansion 
in output of paper stock made from do- 
mestic raw materials and of a slight 
increase in the amount of wood pulp 
received from abroad. 

The newsprint, wrapping, and other 
papers produced from domestic materials 
are not of high quality, but the need for 
paper is so great that the entire produc- 
tion is being readily absorbed. Stocks 
of high-grade book and writing papers 
are small, and domestic production is 
unable to supply the demand. 

Manufacturers of paper are apprehen- 
sive concerning the possibility of ar- 
ranging for delivery of several hundred 
tons of wood pulp which they had con- 
tracted to receive from North European 
countries. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ Bermupa.—The United States supplied 
all Bermuda imports of gasoline in 1940, 
amounting to 353,094 gallons valued at 
£4,933. In fuel oil, the United States 
furnished 5,554 tons valued at £10,304, 
and the British West Indies 4,044 tons 
valued at £11,169. Imports from the 
British West Indies are from concerns 
largely American owned. The United 
States furnished 701,298 gallons of kero- 
sene valued at £9,102, and the British 
West Indies 4,167 gallons valued at £204. 


@ SwEDEN.—Only small quantities of 
liquid fuels have been imported imto 
Sweden, most of which have been used 
to cover military demands, according to 
the Ministers of Supply and Commerce. 
The supply does not allow sufficient allot- 
ment for agricultural tractors or fishing 
vessels. Work has been started on the 
production of liquid fuel from wood prod- 
ucts, and the production of sulphite alco- 
hol and technical potato alcohol will be 
increased. Shale-oil production, which is 
estimated at 28,000 cubic meters of crude 
oil per annum, will be started early 
in 1942. 


Radio 


@ Bermupa.—Imports of radios and ac- 
cessories during 1940 were valued at 
£6,532, of which the United States sup- 
plied £4,472 and the United Kingdom 
£1,888. 


@ MozamBique.—Demand for radio parts 
and accessories is limited by the small 
number of receiving sets in operation, 
All such products are imported. During 
1939 more than one-half of the imports 
were of American manufacture (8,823 
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kilograms valued at $8,477); about one- 
third came from the Union of South Af- 
rica (5,004 kilograms valued at $1,953) ; 
and the remainder was supplied about 
equally by the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 

The quickest turn-over is in trans- 
formers, condensers, and resisters. Six- 
yolt storage batteries are preferred. 
Both wind- and gasoline-driven types of 
radio battery-charging generators are in 
use in the rural areas where electricity is 
not available. The popular types of 
American and British tubes retail from 
$1.90 up, while the Philips tubes retail 
from $1.20. 

In 1939, the latest calendar year for 
which statistics are available, there were 
3615 licensed radio receiving sets in op- 
eration in the colony, 1,502 of which were 
of American manufacture and numbered 
12 different makes. This is an increase 
of 705 sets over the number in 1938, when 
registered sets totaled 2,910, of which 
1,360 were of American origin and con- 
sisted of 13 different makes. 

The Philips radio predominates in this 
market because of its high quality of 
performance, aided by adaptation of the 
set to tropical conditions. 

Each owner of a radio receiving set is 
required to obtain a license, payable an- 
nually. Radio amateurs’ sets were 
closed upon the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ British MaLaya.—Rolling stock pur- 
chased by the Federated Malay States 
Railways during the year 1940 comprised 
16 steam locomotives, 5 passenger cars, 
and 99 freight cars. Total equipment in 
operation at the close of 1940 included 
169 steam locomotives, 12 rail motorcars, 
381 passenger cars, and 5,731 freight cars. 
The track is of 1-meter gauge, and the 
rails are of the flat-bottomed type. 

Traffic carried during 1940 was con- 
siderably in excess of previous years. 
Traffic facilities are being taxed to capac- 
ity at the present time by the consider- 
ably increased transport of troops, mili- 
tary equipment, and supplies as well as 
by the diversion of highway traffic owing 
to gasoline rationing which was imposed 
on March 1, 1941. 

Additions to equipment normally called 
for by such a situation have not been 
completely possible because the Empire 
suppliers are no longer in a position to 
supply heavy-equipment items, which, 
also, are not readily available from non- 
Sterling areas because of local specifica- 
tions. An additional factor is the desire 
to conserve foreign exchange by the pur- 
chase from nonsterling areas of only 
those products considered immediately 
essential. 

Although additional equipment would 
be desirable, it is not absolutely essential 
for immediate traffic requirements, which 
are met by the most complete utilization 
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of existing equipment considered to be 
in good shape. 

As a Government owned and operated 
enterprise, the Federated Malay States 
Railways normally follow the policy of 
purchasing all but locally produced and 
certain imported products through the 
Crown agents for the colonies in London. 
However, wartime developments result- 
ing in the progressive curtailment of sup- 
plies, chiefly iron and steel, from the 
usual Empire sources have led to a relax- 
ation in this policy. This was initiated 
by direct purchases through local im- 
porters of Australian and Indian steel 
products. As supplies from these sources 
became scarce, substantial orders were 
placed with American mills, which are 
now understood to be unable to Satisfy 
all requirements. 

Current pressure of British and Amer- 
can defense orders on the iron and steel 
industries of both countries has led, it is 
understood, to a system of priorities re- 


- quiring the placement of “British colonial 


area” orders for such semimanufactured 
products through the appropriate author- 
ities in London. Such areas are permit- 
ted to import only those iron and steel 
products considered “essential for the 
war effort.” This expression is inter- 
preted to cover “British service and de- 
fense requirements, the minimum re- 
quirements for maintenance of essential 
public-utility services and communica- 
tions, and maintenance of production 
and trade of value to the war effort as 
necessary for the subsistence of the pop- 
ulation.” This covers imports from all 
sources, including the United Kingdom, 
other British Empire areas and the 
United States. 


While this procedure has not yet been 
applied to Malaya, pending further in- 
vestigations by local and United Kingdom 
officials, it may be imposed. In such an 
event, the Stores Superintendent would 
be required to secure a local import li- 
cense for transmittal to the Crown 
agents who would then apply for an al- 
location of the required materials to 
Malaya. The products would then be 
allotted on a priority basis, and the or- 
der would be referred to the British Pur- 
chasing Commission in the United States 
if the articles were not available within 
the British Empire. 


United States exports of locomotive 
parts and miscellaneous railway parts 
and equipment to British Malaya totaled 
only $15,951 in 1940. 


@ Burma—A motor rail coach service 
operated by four gasoline-driven rail cars 
with accommodation for 44 third-class 
passengers was introduced by the Burma 
Railways in November 1940. These ve- 
hicles were primarily intended to work 
an experimental service to combat the 
heavy road competition experienced in 
that area, and the service was in addition 
to the regular train service. 

The service proved popular, but the 
vehicles employed are unable to stand up 
to the intensity of the demand upon 
them, and in consequence there have 
been a number of break-downs. An ad- 
justment of the service to reduce the 
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heavy strain imposed upon the vehicles, 
or their employment under more suita- 
ble conditions, is under investigation. 

The rolling stock in use by the Burma 
Railways during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1940, included 358 steam loco- 
motives, 1,156 passenger cars, and 9,584 
freight cars. 


@ MozamBique.—The only equipment 
purchased in 1940 by the one railway in 
the State-administered area of Portu- 
guese East Africa, and operated by the 
Administration of Ports and Railways of 
the Colony of Mozambiaque, consisted of 
14 trucks and 6 trailers. Complete roll- 
ing stock in operation at the end of 1940 
comprised 79 steam locomotives, 60 pas- 
senger cars, 1,472 freight cars, 12 motor 
trains, 32 tank cars, 3 busses, 105 trucks, 
and 26 trailers. Purchases are generally 
made by tender under designated specifi- 
cations. 

Construction during the year included 
32 kilometers (about 20 miles) of line in 
the Mozambique System; 22 kilometers 
(about 14 miles) of the Mauele Branch 
line between the stations of Alvaro de 
Castro and Mauele; and the first 31 kilo- 
meters (about 19 miles) of the Tete 
System. 

United States exports of railway equip- 
ment to Mozambique during 1940 con- 
sisted of: 

Number Value 


Electric locomotives__.._....__- 1 $5,082 
Diesel and Diesel electric loco- 

Ley re Oe eet ee 1 3,956 
Locomotive parts and accessories... 9, 004 
ae, RR RES 1,879 
Railway signals and attachments__-_-_ 213 

TOR cdebnesisennauniiok 2 20,134 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Locomotive manu- 
facturers in Lancashire are particularly 
busy at the present time on orders for 
export. One firm recently completed 
contracts for railroad locomotives for 
Kenya, Uganda, and Rhodesia. 


Refrigeration and 
Air - Condition- 
ing Equipment 


@ BraAzit.—There is a fair and growing 
demand for air-conditioning equipment, 
especially for cooling purposes, because 
the weather is warm or mild throughout 
the year in nearly all sections of the 
country, except the extreme southern 
district in Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catharine where both heating and cool- 
ing equipment is desirable. 

American refrigerating equipment will 
be used in a new orange-refrigerating 
plant to be constructed in Rio de Janeiro. 
The plant will be 160 meters long by 40 
meters wide and will have a precooling 
capacity of 1,000,000 boxes a month and 
permmanent storage of 450,000 boxes. 


@ MeExico—Evaporative coolers are sold 
in small but steady quantities in the 
Mexicali district. Other types and ven- 
tilating equipment are sold less fre- 
quently. Orders are frequently placed 
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with wholesalers in the border cities of 
California and Arizona. 

There is a small field for air-condition- 
ing and refrigerating facilities in the 
Guaymas district, when once the popula- 
tion is acquainted with their advantages. 
At present there is a greater demand for 
air conditioning because several tourist 
hotels may soon be constructed in Guay- 
mas city and throughout the district. 
Guaymas, in particular, is endeavoring to 
develop tourist attractions during the 
hot summer months as well as during 
the periods of the year when the tem- 
perature is lower. 


@ PveERTO Rico.—Imports of commercial 
refrigerators rose to $52,234 in the first 
quarter of 1941—56 percent above the 
trade during the same period of 1940, 
which totaled $33,449. 


@ TurRKEY—Existing electric-power 
generating plants of Antakya, Isken- 
derun, Beylan, and Kirikhan have been 
acquired by the municipalities from the 
national Government. Imports for these 
stations, when approved by the Ministry 
of Public Works, will be admitted free of 
duty during the next 5 years. 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ Brazir.—It was reported that the 
immediate reaction to the decree pro- 
viding for the control of exports of crude 
rubber from the Para district was a com- 
plete upset, the price for upriver fine 
crude rubber falling from approximately 
$0.55 to $0.40 per kilogram, with no buy- 
ers or sellers in the market. 

The Instituto Agronomico do Norte, in 
collaboration with the State officials and 
the Servicos de Navegacao da Amazonia 
e Admisistracao do Porto do Para 
(S. N. A. P. P.), under authority of the 
Federal decree will organize the produc- 
tion and control prices of crude rubber 
in the Para district, whereas the fiscali- 
zation department of the Banco do Bra- 
sil will issue, upon application, under the 
law, the required permits for all exporta- 
tion of crude rubber from this region. 

During the week ended July 12, 1941, 
there was a small demand from manu- 
facturers in south Brazil, and this, ac- 
cording to exporters, caused a slight 
movement in the market with prices in- 
creasing from $0.40 to $0.45 per kilogram. 
Local exporters further report that they 
are not prepared to sell rubber below 
$0.45 per kilogram. The current offers 
from south Brazil are $0.15 per kilogram 
above the price which was understood to 
be fixed by the Brazilian Government for 
crude rubber for Brazilian consumption, 
it is reported. 

Imports of tires and inner tubes into 
Brazil declined from 53,558 contos in 1939 
to 39,371 contos in 1940 (a conto equaled 
approximately $52 in 1939 and $50 in 
1940), principally from Canada and the 
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United States, and evidenced the in- 
creased self-sufficiency in these products, 
according to the Brazil Trade Journal. 

There are now four factories engaged 
in the manufacture of tires and tubes, all 
under Government control, distributing 
their products not only throughout Brazil 
but also to foreign markets, especially in 
South America. The natural advantages 
under which they operate are evident 
from the fact that Brazil is the sixth- 
largest rubber producer in the world. In 
1940, exports totaled 912 metric tons, in- 
cluding 1 ton of tubes and 81% tons of 
tires. 

Production of tires in 1940 amounted 
to 236,553 units, and of inner tubes 185,- 
156 units, for which 2,866 tons of rubber 
were consumed. In 1939, production of 
tires amounted to 100,000 units, and of 
inner tubes 82,000 units; 992 tons of rub- 
ber were consumed. 


The Instituto Nacional de Tecnologia 
estimates that production in 1941 will 
attain 550,000 tires and that domestic 
consumption will probably total 420,000 
units, thus leaving a surplus of about 
130,000 units. For this total output, it is 
expected that 4,000 tons of crude rubber 
will be necessary. 


The trade journal further states that 
the manufacture of other rubber articles 
has also shown equally brilliant prog- 
ress; the output having increased from 
1,183 contos in 1930 to 35,501 contos in 
1938. Imports of such articles in the 
former year amounted to 541 metric 
tons, while in 1938 they had fallen to 331 
tons, despite increased consumption of 
such items, particularly in the field of 
hard-rubber products. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of the imports consist of conveyor 
belts and rubber tubing, while the major 
part of the others is comprised of articles 
of rubber-impregnated cloth. In the 
latter class, the heavier types are not 
produced locally on a large scale; the 
usual product is the lighter item, such as 
women’s raincoat material, which is 
finding acceptance in oversea markets. 





Export Statistics...... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Consumption of crude rubber in this 
branch of industry amounts to approxi. 





mately 3,000 tons annually, there being | 


48 such factories in Brazil. Of the total, 
35 are in Sao Paulo, 8 in Rio de Janeiro, 
3 in Para, and 2 in Rio Grande do Sul. 


@ Cuina—A considerable demand for 


American and British tires exists ip | 


Chinese-controlled areas. 


There are 


probably at least 2,500 motor vehicles, | 


mostly trucks and motorbusses, ip 
use in Kwangsi and unoccupied sec. 
tions of Kwangtung Province. Bicycles 
are also an important means of transpor. 
tation in the interior. Importation of 
tires to interior points has become in- 
creasingly difficult as a result of the in- 
tensified Japanese blockade of the 
Kwangtung coast. The high transpor. 
tation charges on shipments from Hong 
Kong to free China are understood to 
constitute an important part of the price 
charged for such goods at interior points, 


oe 


It may be reasonably expected that the 
need for tires in the interior will con- | 


tinue, but that their importation wil] 
continue to be difficult. 

The manufacture of rubber articles in 
the Canton district is almost entirely con- 
fined to the production of rubber foot- 
wear at Canton. According to a local 


source, there are at present in the city | 


7 establishments producing such foot- 
wear, as compared with 17 in 1937. Al- 
though they are, in the main, Chinese 
owned, it is understood that Japanese 
capital is invested in several. 


The manufacturing process€s are car- 
ried on largely by hand labor, but in 
certain operations machinery is em- 
ployed. Crude rubber obtained from 
Malaya and Hainan constitutes about 70 
percent of the rubber used by the manu- 
facturers. The other 30 percent consists 
of reclaimed rubber obtained principally 
from the United States. 


The leading products of the industry 
are cheap canvas shoes, rubber-soled felt 
slippers, and all-rubber slippers (similar 
to overshoes). The factories are under- 
stood to be of approximately the same 
size and the individual annual produc- 
tion probably averages about 250,000 
pairs of shoes. The monthly production 
is subject to considerable fluctuation, and 
during the rainy season may be four 
times the output of dry months. 

The market for locally manufactured 
footwear is now confined to Canton and 
the Japanese-occupied area in the 
vicinity. 

A factory for the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous rubber products, including 
rubber soles and bicycle tires has recently 


been established at Canton, it is reported, | 


but none of its products has yet reached 
the market. 


@ Cusa—Imports of pneumatic casings 
into Cuba during May 1941 totaled 12,550 
units, against 9,558 during the preceding 
month and 9,405 in May of last year, 
according to statistics compiled from 
ships’ manifests. Imports for the period 
January through May 1941 aggregated 
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46,397 units, compared with 41,978 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. 

Distribution of pneumatic casings and 
tubes to dealers during May continued 
on about the same level as during the 
preceding month, with a few distributors 
reporting additional gains. 

Effective as of May 12, 1941, trade dis- 
counts to dealers on tires and tubes were 
shortened, with the result that net prices 
were increased by about 5 percent. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Rubber exports 
from the Netherlands Indies during Feb- 
yuary and March 1941, are shown in the 
following table. 


Rubber Exports, Netherlands Indies 














Destination ss ad ——- 
Metric 
Metric tons tons 

Ee een ene 1, 629 1,519 
United States -siesacctncraeha Nie 25, 521 39, 660 
British Malaya... __-- 11, 842 9, 738 
Japan ; = 3, 089 2, 135 
ee ar 271 306 
EEE Ee re ae 413 379 
i nckuuneotsineekeseika 42, 765 53, 737 











@ Union oF SoutH Arrica.—lImports of 
unmanufactured rubber into the Union 
of South Africa during 1940 were 6 per- 
cent, by weight, below those for 1939, the 
figures being 20,449,843 pounds as com- 
pared with 20,702,843 pounds. In value, 
however, there was an increase of 15 
percent. Crepe-rubber imports in 1940 
increased 38 percent by weight and 44 
percent in value. 

There was a considerable increase in 
imports of both tires and tubes into the 
Union of South Africa during the last 
quarter of 1940. For the year, however, 
imports of casings were down 6 percent, 
by weight, compared with 1939. Imports 
of tubes, on the other hand, were up 24 
percent in weight and 27 percent in value. 
Tube increases are believed to be en- 
tirely due to the demand for bullet-proof 
tires, the local production of which is not 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

The United States as a supplier to 
South Africa now holds top position in 
both casings and tubes, supplying 55 per- 
cent of the imports of the former in 
1940 and 72 percent of the latter, while 
the United Kingdom and Canada were 
decreasing their respective shares of the 
market by approximately 50 percent. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


@ Canapa.—British supplies of clinical 
thermometers have practically ceased to 
arrive in Canada. Canadian firms which 
Previously obtained supplies from Great 
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Britain are seeking connections in the 
United States. 


@ SwEpDEN.—State loans totaling 350,000 
crowns (approximately $87,500) will be 
made to a Stockholm manufacturer for 
the purchase of machinery to expand his 
X-ray-tube plant, according to the Board 
of Trade. It is stated that $25,000 of 
this amount is for machinery for manu- 
facturing X-ray tubes, and $62,500 is for 
equipment for refining molybdenum from 
concentrates to be used in the manufac- 
ture of such tubes. 


Shipbuilding 


@ BriITISH MaLtayA.—Shipbuilding is be- 
ing expanded in Singapore, though ship- 
yards have only rather small capacity. 
Special attention is being given to ship 
repair and the building of fast motor 
launches. 


@ JAPAN.—Quantity construction of 
wooden schooners or vessels combining 
sails with small oil-burning motors is re- 
portedly contemplated. These ships 
would be similar to the type found 
throughout the coastal service of Japan. 
The possibilities of the scheme are said to 
have induced the Japan Coal Co. to plan 
construction of 60 schooners to carry 
coal, 

Japan posseSses a great number of 
small boats or schooners equipped with 
sail and a small oil-burning motor; these 
are estimated to have an aggregate 
carrying capacity not less than that of 
the country’s steamships. 


Soap and Essential 
Oils 


@ Inp1a.—Several essential oils for 
scents and perfumes are now produced 
and distilled in India. Factories have 
been started in different parts of the 
country to distill other available per- 
fumery raw materials and also to manu- 
facture certain synthetic aromatic 
chemicals. The increasing demand for 
essential oils in the soap and perfumery 
industry has given an impetus to the 
cultivation of essential-oil-yielding 
plants and trees in different parts of the 
country. 

Some of the synthetic substances are 
no longer available in India, supplies 
having been cut off since the outbreak of 
the war. Consequently, the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has 
set up an exploratory committee to sur- 
vey the existing position and submit a 
program which may lead to the estab- 
lishment of the essential-oil industry in 
the country. 


@ Jamatca.—It has been ascertained that 
no orange oil is available in the island 
at this time, and none can be had until 
October, after the beginning of the next 
citrus crop. Orange oil is manufactured 
in Jamaica by small holders, who sell 
their products to dealers. 
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@ Sparn.—As the 1940-41 olive oil crop 
is now being distributed it has been 
possible for many of the soap-manufac- 
turing industries to step up production, 
and it is reported that output of factories 
in the southern areas has increased to 
about 80 percent of normal. The large 
industry in Cataluna and the north, 
which normally depend upon coconut oil 
and tallow, are still confronted with an 
insufficiency of these products, and it 
appears that few such factories are now 
producing at 50 percent of their capacity. 

As much of the oil used for the manu- 
facture of soap is purchased clandestinely 
and at prices above those fixed by the 
Government, factories have been produc- 
ing a larger percentage of toilet soap 
which can be marketed at more profitable 
prices, in spite of heavier taxes, and a 
relatively insignificant amount of laun- 
dry soap. The result is a serious short- 
age of the latter, whereas the former 
is relatively plentiful. 

This condition induced the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce to issue an order 
in June prohibiting the manufacture of 
toilet soap until such time as the Na- 
tional Syndicate of Chemical Industries 
could review the conditions of this indus- 
try and recommend the names of cer- 
tain concerns which may be permitted to 
manufacture. As soon as concerns have 
been classified as having met the condi- 
tions approved by the syndicate, they 
may again resume production. 


Special Products 


@BaHAmAs.—The new shell and straw- 
work industry of the Bahamas thrived 
in 1940. Both branches became more 
stabilized. The out-island colored’ peo- 
ple are becoming more adept at prepar- 
ing the raw materials and under super- 
vision have improved the finished 
product. The principal exports now are 
shell jewelry, straw braid for hat mak- 
ing, and straw bags. Under this classi- 
fication the exports increased from £11,- 
316 in value in 1939 to £25,569 in 1940. 
Nearly all of this went to the United 
States. 


@ Sparin.—The candle-manufacturing 
industry shows no improvement. Lack 
of paraffin and shortage-of tallow con- 
tinue to be the main obstacle to produc- 
tion. The few candles offered for sale 
to the public contain such a small per- 
centage of heat-resisting greases that 
their use is limited almost solely to reli- 
gious purposes. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Cusa.—The market for rayon-filament 
yarns and fabrics shows promise of 
equaling or slightly surpassing that of 
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1940. Yarn imports continued at a 
steady volume during the first 5 months 
of 1941, with knitting yarns, which have 
been gaining in volume as compared with 
weaving yarns, in leading position. 
These imports are represented by local 
trade sources as comprising only rayon- 
filament yarns, inasmuch as Cuban mills 
are not known to use staple-fiber yarns. 
There is no production of rayon yarn in 
Cuba. 

Cuban import statistics do not show 
rayon fabrics separately, but include 
them in a general classification which 
embraces rayons, and fabrics of hemp, 
jute, flax, ramie, and other vegetable 
fibers not specifically specified. Accord- 
ing to reliable trade sources, fabrics of 
hemp, jute, and ramie are imported in 
only small quantities within the weight 
limits specified in the following table, and 
linen fabrics are believed to constitute 
about one-fourth of the remaining im- 
ports shown under these classifications. 
Thus, for practical purposes, rayons may 
be considered to constitute three-fourths 
of the quantities shown in the following 
table. Almost all of the rayon fabrics 
imported into Cuba consist of woven 
fabrics, since these receive more favor- 
able treatment under the tariff than do 
knitted fabrics. A substantial part of 
the importations of rayon fabrics from 
the United States consists of printed and 
stamped goods. 


Cuban Imports of Rayon Yarns and 
Fabrics 
[Quantities and values in thousands; 000 omitted] 











1939 1940 
Item and origin ; “| —fJ] 
Kilo- | Dol- | Kilo- | Dol- 
grams 


lars | grams! lars 


Rayon yarn: 
United States____._- -| 401 516 264 413 


























Germany .-......- ; 2 2 Sierniiiien 
Belgium.. ___._--__-| 5 7 14 22 
Netherlands. ______- -| 12 15 18 26 
i ES 84| 66 108 | 100 
Switzerland... _-_.---- 49 | 55 3 5 
i oe } 1 1 5 | 4 
Other countries___---- | 1 7 ae 1 
Total __- 555 | 663 414 571 
Rayon yarn on spools } | 
(thread) : | | 
United States______- ‘ 7 13 
Germany -...........- 1 | : 
Switzerland___._...__- 2| 2 
as 3 3 7 13 
Rayon piece goods, greige | 
or bleached, weighing 
less than 10 kilograms | 
per 100 square meters:! | 
United States...____- | 56 | 109 54| 108 
SEES ES i} eee 
NE NS 1 
= — 6 | 19 2 5 
Italy... _- ahr: | 10 | 21 8 | 17 
United Kingdom -----| 2 | 42 21 54 
Other countries- ee ei eS 1 
| Eee -| 94 194 85 185 
Rayon piece goods, dyed | 
or printed, weighing | | 
Jess than 10 kilograms 
per 100 square meters:! } 
United States_______ 336 740 266 590 
Germany ______- en, ‘sR ee 
ES Sa 1 ; 
as } 8 | 25 6 19 
Italy ___- miicong 21 2.2) w 
United Kingdom_.._.| 12! 23 35 47 
Switzerland__._____- 1 | = 
| eats ce 
ae ..-| 387] 858| 359| 783 
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Cuban Imports of Rayon Yarns and 
Fabrics—Continued 


(Quantities and values in thousands; 000 omitted] 





1939 | 1940 
Kilo- | Dol- | 
grams; lars 


Item and origin j 
Kilo- | Dol 
grams lars 


Rayon piece goods, greige 
or bleached, weighing 10 
to 20 kilograms per 100 | 
square meters: 


United States : 152 288 148 269 

Belgium -. vised 32 90 25 55 

France 2 3 1 

Netherlands - 2 3 

Italy 6 12 

United Kingdom_____! 12 25 5 14 
Total | 206; 421) 178| 339 


Rayon piece goods, dyed 
or printed, weighing 10 
to 20 kilograms per 100 | 
square meters: | 
3 1,642 


United States | 864 | 1,680 943 
Germany -._- 2 12 
Belgium __. | 16 | 33 10 24 
France : 8 | 20 10 
Italy ee 19 36 7 | 18 
United Kingdom__-___| 7 | 14 4 7 
Other countries Joe 1 | 2 1 5 
Total ; 917 | 1,797 965 | 1, 706 





! Although referred to as rayon piece goods, these 
figures cover also certain other fabrics, as mentioned in 
the foregoing text. 


Wool and Products 


@ Preru.—The domestic wool-manufac- 
turing industry has made considerable 
progress toward meeting Peru’s require- 
ments in wool textiles, but there is also 
a substantial import trade in wool fabrics, 
which is supplied largely by British 
manufacturers, whose products are fav- 
ored in Peru for their quality and finish. 

Total imports of woolen textiles in 1940 
aggregated in value 4,538,200 soles. Of 
the leading types of wool fabrics, ac- 
counting for 3,460,449 soles, the United 
Kingdom supplied almost 70 percent and 
Japan supplied slightly above 18 percent. 
Italy and France ranked third and 
fourth, and the United States furnished 
slightly less than 1 percent. Japan has 
increased its share in this business in 
each of the past 3 years. 

Peruvian textile importers are of the 
opinion that, although wool textiles of 
United States production have hitherto 
been in limited demand in Peru, restric- 
tions on shipping from the United King- 
dom and the Continent, together with 
recent developments in the Far East, 
should result in some expansion in de- 
mand for wool fabrics from the United 
States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ BRITISH East Arrica.—Exports of sisal 
fiber and tow from Tanganyika, Kenya, 
and Uganda Colonies have averaged 111,- 
467 tons annually during the past 5 years. 
The British Ministry of Supply has 
agreed to purchase the entire sisal crop 
of East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika) up to 100,000 tons, but addi- 
tional sisal may not be sold. This 
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amount is to be purchased in the periog 
from November 1, 1940, to October 31, 
1941. Action is being taken to reduce 
production to 100,000 tons annually. It 





is understood that sales of East African | 


sisal to the United States will all be made 
through the 
London. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Bermupa.—Of the cotton clothing im- 
ported during 1940, valued at £41,492, the 
United States furnished a value of 
£32,667. Great Britain, as in the past, 
continued to supply practically all woolen 
wearing apparel, imports of which 
amounted to £34,303 during 1940. Of 
this total the United States supplied only 
£5,009. Imports of silk clothing were 
valued at £4,482, of which the United 
States accounted for £1,176; and of linen 
clothing £1,239, of which the United 
States supplied £62. American products 
fared better in the matter of rayon 
clothing, representing £8,275 of the total 
imports of £10,693. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The United 
States, best customer for Pandan hats 
from Java and Madura, in March 1941 


Ministry of Supply, in | 


| 


took about 54 percent of the total exports | 


of split untrimmed Pandan hats. Ex- 


ports of such hats totaled 52,879 valued | 
at 10,007 guilders during that month, and | 


the United States received 28,520 hats 
valued at 6,743 guilders. Australia, next 
largest importer of untrimmed Pandan 
hats, received during March 5,879 valued 
at 2,469 guilders; while exports of such 
hats from Java and Madura to all other 
countries totaled 18,480 valued at 1795 
guilders. 

Exports of Pandan hats other than 
split from Madura and Java during 
March 1941 numbered 2,099,800 and were 
valued at 52,713 guilders. The United 
States took a total of 1,947,400 valued at 
47,608 guilders. Australia again took 
second place, with 94,800 valued at 2,488 
guilders. Uruguay and New Zealand im- 
ported 32,400 and 21,600 pieces respec- 
tively, at 1,577 and 802 guilders. 

United States imports of Pandan hats 
for 1940 amounted to 10,396,309 valued 
at $186,580, all from the Netherlands 
Indies. 


@ SwWEDEN.—The sales volume of men’s 
ready-made clothing increased by 19 
percent and of ladies’ ready-made cloth- 
ing by 7.5 percent during June 1941. 
Dry-goods sales also rose in May as com- 
pared with April, when 68 firms reported 
an approximate increase of 15.5 percent 
for that month. Prices have increased 


about 26 percent since the same time last } 


year, it is reported. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ Bermvupa.—Cigarette imports from the | 


United States during 1940 were valued at 
£11,078, compared with £19,686 in 1939, 
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while imports from the United Kingdom 
reached a value of £15,810 in 1940 against 
only £6,582 in 1939. This change in im- 
port values has been due to the insistence 
of the Currency and Exchange Control 
Board that such purchases be made 
within the sterling area. 

Arrivals of smoking tobacco from the 
United States were valued at £2,260 in 
1940, exceeding 1939 arrivals valued at 
£1,542. The value of 1940 imports from 
the United Kingdom advanced to £1,281, 
from £766 in 1939. 

The British West Indies continued to 
supply practically all of Bermuda’s cigar 
imports. 


@ CanaDdA.—Preliminary estimates of the 
total 1941 area planted to tobacco in 
Canada indicate a reduction in acreage 
of approximately 7 percent from the total 
area of 67,880 acres in 1940. On this 
basis the 1941 area would be about 63,000 
acres. Acreage allotments to members 
of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Marketing Association, at 44,600 acres, 
were 75 percent of the 1939 base (100 
percent in Essex County), compared with 
6625 percent in 1940. The measuring of 
actual acreages for determining excesses 
which must be plowed up was begun on 
June 16 and was to be completed by 
July 20. 

It is believed that some growers have 
not taken full advantage of their allot- 
ments and that the acreage planted to 
flue-cured tobacco in Ontario, including 
plantings by nonmembers, is about 42,000 
acres, or slightly less than the 42,600 
acres cultivated in 1940. The Burley 
Tobacco Marketing Association of On- 
tario reduced acreage allotments 25 per- 
cent below those of 1940 (from 10,613 
to 7,960 acres), but the usual proportion 
of alloted acreage was not planted. 


Burley tobacco grown in Ontario was 
formerly used chiefly for pipe tobacco or 
for export. During recent years it has 
been used largely for cigarette tobacco, 
requiring the lighter grades of leaf. 
This requirement is being met by closer 
planting, higher topping (leaving around 
16 or 18 leaves), and by the timely de- 
velopment of a new variety at the Harrow 
Experimental Station—a variety that 
now constitutes about 50 percent of the 
acreage of burley grown. Higher yields 
per acre are obtainable, and smaller 
acreages produce the same quantity of 
tobacco. Even the reduced acreage often 
produces as much tobacco as can be cured 
in existing curing barns. 


Rapid development of tobacco seedlings 
in the plant beds made early transplant- 
ing into the field necessary, and planting 
was generally completed by June 12-15, 
or much earlier than normal for most 
sections. In Ontario, moisture condi- 
tions were favorable during planting 
time and plants made good progress. 
However, rains were urgently needed at 
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the end of June for normal growth. 
Heavy thundershowers in some sections 
during the first of July may have bene- 
fited plantations, though some plant 
damage may have occurred. There were 
no abnormal disease conditions in the 
tobacco seedlings in Ontario this year. 
The supply of plants for resetting is re- 
ported to have been ample. 


In Quebec, transplanting began as 
early as May 10, but frost on May 13 
made some replanting necessary. Most 
of the planting was completed between 
June 5 and 15. Damage from cutworms 
has been severe. Tobacco plants have 
keen making slow but generally satis- 
factory progress. Damage from winds 
and heat in the early part of June in 
the flue-cured area, and on the lighter 
‘soil types of the cigar areas, necessitated 
considerable replanting. A shortage of 
plants is expected to cause a considerable 
loss. 

In British Columbia, transplanting into 
the field began on May 12 and was com- 
pleted about the middle of June. Con- 
ditions are reported to have been ex- 
cellent, with very little replanting neces- 
sary. Crop progress to July 15 is about 
equal to last year’s, which was consid- 
erably above average. 

As in other branches of agriculture in 
Ontario, tobacco growers are becoming 
concerned about the labor situation. 
Much of the help available in other years 
is now working in industrial plants, and 
a shortage of labor for suckering and 
stripping the tobacco crop is expected 
to develop this summer and fall. It is 
feared that such a shortage will affect 
the wage scale during the tobacco har- 
vest, probably resulting in higher produc- 
tion costs—which growers are reluctant 
to increase because of the uncertain 
marketing prospects. To alleviate the 
labor shortage, the Department of Immi- 
gration has agreed to permit primers as 
well as curers to enter Canada from the 
United States on temporary permits. 
Their families will not be allowed to come 
with them. This is the first year since 
1937 that primers have been allowed 
entry. 

Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during June 1941, according to 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 2,079,472 pounds of 
cut tobacco, 236,953 pounds of plug to- 
bacco, 88,642 pounds of snuff, 665,120,048 
cigarettes, 15,322,354 cigars, and 255,526 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 
the first 6 months of 1941, with com- 
parable data for the same period of 1940, 
are as follows: Cut tobacco, 12,297,695 
pounds (13,101,600 pounds in the first 6 
months of 1940); plug tobacco, 1,470,386 
pounds (1,584,535) ; snuff, 430,587 pounds 
(420,768) ; cigarettes, 3,808,680,650 pieces 
(3,696 589,068) ; cigars, 86,578,378 pieces 
(74,017,218) ; and Canadian raw leaf to- 
bacco, 1,334,758 pounds (none). 
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During June 1941, excise taxes were 

paid on 14,914,024 cigars. 
@ CusA—Cuban tobacco exports con- 
tinued to increase during May 1941, 
reaching a value of $1,230,456, the sec- 
ond-highest monthly figure since the 
outbreak of the war. The greatest value 
($1,320,647) was reached in March 1940. 

Exports to the United States in May 
were valued at $950,057—also the second- 
highest monthly figure since September 
1939—and consisted of 30,892 kilograms 
of wrapper tobacco valued at $115,458, 
132,971 kilograms of filler valued at $128,- 
593, 474,396 kilograms of stemmed leaf 
valued at $603,654, 131,793 kilograms of 
scrap valued at $72,387, and 303,178 cigars 
valued at $29,766. 

The value of Cuban tobacco shipments 
during the first 5 months of 1941 declined 
slightly to $5,552,083, from $5,779,096 in 
the corresponding months of 1940. Ex- 
ports to the United States during the 
1941 period increased to $4,458,864, from 
$3,723,207 in the first 5 months of 1940. 
Details of Cuba’s export trade with the 
United States are as follows: 


Cuban Tobacco Exports to the United 


























States 
| First 5 months, 1940 
Kind 
| Volume Value 
Lee! kilograms _- 76,530 | $244,816 
\  ,, SR ss 325, 540 341, 777 
Stemmed leaf..........._- do_...| 1,841,674 | 2,664,003 
Sees do-___- 643, 541 373, 620 
‘Ree eet Le do....| 2,887,285 | 3,624, 216 
ices, ae number-. 939, 138 98, 722 
a 0.340 44, 020 119 
Smoking tobacco ___-kilograms_- 122 150 
Total value manufactured_|__...._.___. 98, 991 
Grand total value.........}........<..- 3, 723, 207 











First 5 months, 1941 


























Kind 
Volume Value 
bf eee ane kilograms - 97,976 | $408, 556 
IE EES . do_. 429, 371 406, 247 
Stemmed leaf.......-.--.-- do_...| 2,418,153 | 3, 110, 360 
SN eee r,s oe 729, 964 392, 495 
Tee ee do 3, 675, 464 | 4,317,658 
Ce ictuancewee number._} 1, 338, 843 139, 650 
CN... sacececuas GOndus 252, 976 706 
Smoking tobacco _--_kilograms-- 690 850 
Total value manufactured _|______--_--- 141, 206 
Grand total value .____...- MA _| 4, 458, 864 











TRENDS IN INDUSTRY 


Contrary to the general industrial 
trend, however, the teztile situation is 
reported to be unusually favorable, espe- 
cially as regards woolens. Woolen mills 
are reported to be earning record profits 
and to have recently begun to export 
wool yarns to other South American 
countries. Aithough local cotton and 
silk mills are likewise active, they face a 
shortage of raw materials. 

Despite orders for leather received 
from several Central American and 
Caribbean countries, local tanning was 
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almost at a standstill pending the be- 
ginning, in September, of the active sea- 
son, as the tanners were unable to take 
advantage of the export business offered 
because of lack of shipping service be- 
tween Uruguay and Central American 
ports. Business was also offered from the; 
United States, but at figures slightly be- 
Jow those asked by Uruguayan tanners, 
whose quotations were based on the 
Uruguayan peso, which has strengthened 
recently. Local prices for tanned leather 
have not fluctuated since the previous 
month, and stocks are reported to be 
normal. 

Shoe factories during the period under 
review have limited their activities to 
preparation for the coming season, 
which begins in September, and have so 
far limited their production to small 
fall stocks and samples for factory 
salesmen. 

Building permits issued by the Munic- 
ipal Building Office of Montevideo during 
the first 6 months of 1941 totaled 3,470, 
with a declared value of 11,071,295 pesos, 
against 3,043 permits with a declared 
value of 8,025,593 pesos during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. It is esti- 
mated that if construction activity con- 
tinues at its present rate during the 
balance of 1941 it will constitute a record 
building-year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Wool exports for the current season 
(October 1, 1940, through June 31, 1941) 
amounted to 128,505 bales, of which 
103,780 bales were shipped to the United 
States. At the end of June the amount 
of wool unsold was estimated at between 
6,000 and 7,000 bales, composed exclu- 
sively of lambs’ wool, bellies, diseased 
wool, and remnants. The 1940-41 sea- 
son is now considered practically closed 
and was one of the most successful in 
recent years, as to both prices received 
and quantity sold. Local dealers are 
now making ready for the opening of the 
coming season on October first. 

Refrigerated meat exports during June 
were 2,853 tons, a 70 percent drop from 
the 9,341 tons of May 1941. Cumulative 
exports of refrigerated meat for the first 
6 months of 1941 were 33,205 tons, com- 
pared with 43,258 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1940—a drop of 23 
percent. 

Cumulative imports from the United 
States for the first 5 months of 1941 
amounted to 4,762,000 pesos, while ex- 
ports to the United States for the same 
period totaled 31,371,000 pesos. In addi- 
tion to this, during these months, lin- 
seed valued at $983,511 was exported to 
the United States through Buenos Aires. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Import Regulations 
Revised.—Seed potatoes imported into 
Uruguay must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of origin, and by a sanitary cer- 
tificate to the effect that the potatoes are 
from regions practically free from certain 
specified diseases and parasites—under 
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provisions of a decree revising the import 
regulations for seed potatoes, dated June 
4, 1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
June 27, 1941, Montevideo. 

In addition to the sanitary certificate 
and certificate of origin, the shipment 
must also be accompanied by a third 
certificate issued by the Government of 
the exporting country, declaring that the 
potatoes in question are really selected 
seed potatoes and that the regions from 
which they come have been controlled or 
officially inspected and found free from 
disease. 


If, upon arrival, the potatoes are found 
to be unsuitable for seed, they may be 
declared fit for consumption, unless some 
special reason prevents this. Potatoes 
found to be unfit for seed or for con- 
sumption will be destroyed at the expense 
of the importer. 

{See CoMMERCE Reports of March 3, 1934, 
for the previous regulations governing the im- 
portation of seed potatoes; and COMMERCE 
Reports of August 31, 1935, for the temporary 
suspension of the double sanitary certification 
requirement which is again enforced in the 
revised regulations. | 

Metafenilenediamine: Import Duty 
Reduced.—Metafenilenediamine and its 
salts have been included within the raw- 
materials section of the Uruguayan tariff, 
dutiable at 10 percent, plus a surtax of 
16 percent, of a fixed official customs 
valuation established at 1.20 pesos per 
kilogram—by a decree of June 20, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, July 2, 
1941, Montevideo. 





U. S. Ships Assigned to Carry 
Coal to South America 


Nine United States flag ships have 
been allocated by the Maritime Commis- 
sion to carry coal to South America 
where a shortage exists in consequence 
of war conditions. This action is consid- 
ered as exemplifying the spirit of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

The nine ships—aggregate capacity 
60,000 tons—are to haul coal from 
Hampton Roads ports to those on the 
east coast of South America. With at 
least one sailing a week, the vessels call 
either at Rio de Janeiro and Santos in 
Brazil or at the River Plate ports of 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Strategic 
defense materials will make up the 
return-trip cargoes. 

Until their complete withdrawal from 
the trade as a result of war exigencies, 
British tramp freighters carried virtually 
all the coal to South America. 

The U.S. Maritime Commission earlier 
showed its intense interest in carrying 
out the Good Neighbor Policy in 1938, in 
a practical way, when it transferred 
three large passenger liners from the 
intercoastal service to establish the Gocd 
Neighbor Fleet running between this 
country and the east coast of South 
America. 
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; New ew Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the 
uniform price of 10 cents each. 


ee ed 


Carbon Tetrachloride: A Synopsis of In- 
formation. (Pt. 1-63.) 


Uses; production; foreign trade; 


prices. 


Radio Market in Eire (Ireland). (Pt. 
2-28.) 


Set ownership and demand; market 
for tubes and accessories; United 
States exports. 


Cocoa-Bean Industry of Netherlands 
Indies in 1940. (Pt. 3-70.) 


Production, consumption, and for- 
eign trade; market outlook. 


Netherlands Indies Sugar Industry. (Pt. 
3-71.) 


Production, exports, crop and price 
control; problem of disposing of 
large surplus; outlook for next crop. 


New Zealand Market for Farm Machinery 
and Equipment. (Pt. 6-40.) 


Imports, 1939 and 1940; production, 
exports, and market outlook. 


May Iron and Steel Exports Lowest in 
13 Months. (Pt. 7-43.) 


Summary of iron and steel trade in 
May. 


Current Releases of Nontheatrical Films. 
(Pt. 8-46.) 


Preparation of educational and 
propaganda films in India; current 
film releases by American distribu- 
tors in August 1941. 


Distributors’ Tire Stocks in the United 
States. (Pt. 10-31.) 


Total distributors’ stocks of casings 
and tubes as of July 1; dealers’ 
stocks compared with April; special 
dealer groups; oil-company distrib- 
utor stocks; other mass distributors’ 
stocks. 


Silk Trade of the United States. (Pt. 
12-32.) 


United States imports of raw silk; 
analysis of consumption trends; 
raw-silk prices; 1 chart; 13 tables. 
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much of your 
business runs on rumors? 








Obviously, the answer is an emphatic "NONE." 


But, an examination of your plans may discover for you 
many instances where most important decisions have been made 
on what was little more than a rumor—call it a lucky guess 
based on a rumor. 


Would it not be better to have facts, facts on which can be 
based what have been termed "educated hunches"? 


The "Survey of Current Business" makes easily available to 
business men over 2,200 comprehensive facts about production, 
stocks, orders, prices, sales, shipments, etc., of the indus- 
tries of the United States by means of text, tables, charts, 
and index numbers. In addition to the monthly issues a weekly 
supplement is mailed to all subscribers. 


Covering the major fields of economic and industrial activity, 
the "Survey of Current Business" supplies the need for au- 
thoritative data upon which business policies can be based. 


ORDER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


$2, per year from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REPORTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp' 





Annual average rate | Monthly average rate 


Rate on 











Country Unit quoted eee eee —— —___— Aug. 9 
1939 | = :1940 June 1941 | July 1941 | 
Ne ee eee a eee eiiiemmabieeck AES aS as — 
Australia | Pound (free) | *$3, 5338 | $3. 0516 $3. 2125 $3. 2131 $3. 2133 
iii tele “Toe (official) _ ___- | eh acneeie em 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 3, 2280 
' |f Dollar (free) . 9602 . 8514 . 8818 . 8827 . SSR 
Canada ~-|\ Dollar (official). __ - | ea aie | 9091 | "9091 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai .-| Yuan_. aa *. 1188 *. 0600 | * 0534 *. 0524 ‘oa 
Germany |} Reichsmark seme *. 4006 *. 4002 | *, 3997 (*} er") 
Hong Kong 4 Dollar . 2745 | . 2296 | . 2437 . 2452 2511 
India ee Poe ar Rupee. -_--- *. 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3013 3013 
Japan a ae | NR | "2596 2344 "2344 2344 “ 
New Zealand _._____- Pound _.--- . *3. 5482 | 3. 0638 3. 2251 3. 2257 3. 2260 
Portugal AE ER IE nach saaewanen . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 (**) - 
Straits Settlements___......| Dollar_..........._- — *, 5174 - 4698 | .4714 . 4716 4716 
Sweden ee el Ee eee 2399 . 2380 | . 2384 (7*) ir 
Switzerland Se  ) ae 2253 - 2268 | . 2321 r) ‘age 
Union of South Africa__.._. Pound. SEEN *4,4017 | 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
—_ ae Pound (free)____.....-.-] 4. 4354 3.8300 | 4.0316 4. 0323 4. 0825 
United Kingdom --. --<= Aa (official)____..... RPP erga | 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
OrrictAL RaTEs IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| FE quiva- 
| lent in Annual average 
United rate ! 
Country Official rate States |_ 
dollars 
f it 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis = $1.00 $. 07690 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 . 0226 | 
Belgium , ..| 1 belga=RM 0. 40 2.1600 | $0. 1689 $0, 1685 
Bulgaria : 84 leva =$1.00 3 .0119 *.0124 4*,0121 
China— Manchuria a 1 M yuan=1 yen 2343 § 2845 5, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) _| 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 . 0347 6 * 0343 
Denmark. 1 krone=RM 0.50 2. 2000 2183 2035 
Egypt...... £E0. 24072=$1.00 4.1542 | 75.0130 ? 4. 5463 
Estonia. -__. 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 § 2711 $9. 2538 
Finland __-_- 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 | 0216 *. 01% 
France (occupied area) 1 franc=RM 0.05 2.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area 43.90 francs = $1.00 0228 | 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2269 | 2880 10, 2510 
Greece _- 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 . 0066 0090 OOS2 
Hungary 5.08 pengo=$1.00 . 1968 1973 1924 
Iceland 6. 5165 kroner =$1.00 . 1535 
See 17.1133 rials=$1.00 . 0585 
ee . 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4. 0350 4, 8894 4.4354 
Italy rs. GG 19.00 lire =$1.00 . 0526 0526 0520 
| ie Se 5.30 lats=$1.00 . 1887 § 1938 § 1852 
Lithuania 6.00 lits =$1.00 1667 § 1691 8. 1671 
Luxembourg 1 franc=RM 0.10 2.0400 
Netherlands 1 guilder=RM 1.33_-. 2. 5320 #1 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 . 5284 1 5501 334 
Newfoundland al _| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 9942 9602 
A Ee ee 1 krone=RM 0.60 2, 2400 2457 2327 
Palestine ; £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 7 4.8894 74.4354 
Philippine Islands . 2 pesos = $1.00 , . 5000 5000 5000 
Poland (“‘General Governorship”’) 1 zloty=RM 0.50 2 2000 1886 4 1884 
Rumania 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 0073 2* 0071 
Spain -- w 10.95 peseta = $1.00 0913 * 0560 * 0999 
Syria__- ..| 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 5760 520 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 6. 4445 6. 4032 
Turkey----- £T1=$0.75 . 7500 8011 8024 
ae ee... 5.30 rubles=$1.00 14 : . 1887 
Yugoslavia __- 54.70 dinars = $1.00 15 m 0183 * 0231 12 *_ (227 





*Nominal. 

**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign 
currency and are based on daily quotations of 
noon buying rates for cable transfers in New 
York City as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

?Based on German official rate: $1.00 
RM 2.50. 

* For payment of imports from the United 
States (compensation trade) there is an ex- 
change premium of 25 percent, making the 
effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to 
$0.0095 per lev. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 


* Based on average for the yen 
* Average for first 3 months only 
7 Based on average for pound sterling 


’ Computed from average official rates for 
the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, 


and Lithuania 
® Average for first 11 months only 
1 Based on average for French franc. 
11 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


” Average for January-August and Novem- 


ber-December. 


18 Peseta of New Government, average for 


last 9 months only. 


‘For foreign trade valuation purposes only 


* Commercial rate 
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New Books and 
Reports 


@ The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, white direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
August 2, 1941. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
August 2 issue contains these articles: 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPANESE 
AND FRENCH GOVERNMENTS RE- 
GARDING FRENCH INDOCHINA: 
Statement by Acting Secretary of State 
Welles. Pages 87-88. 

RELATIONS WITH THE PROVI- 
SIONAL GOVERNMENT OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. Page 88. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES: List of 
Registrants. Page 89. Tabulation of 
Contributions. Page 90. 

GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL ARRIV- 
ING FROM EUROPE. Pages 90-92. 

BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN 
ECUADOR AND PERU. Page 93. 

OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Pages 
94-95. 

VISIT OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Pages 95-96. 

COMMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
OF STATE WELLES ON STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR CLARK OF IDAHO. 
Page 96. 

ECONOMIC DEFENSE BOARD. 
Pages 97-98. 

THE PROCLAIMED LIST OF CER- 
TAIN BLOCKED NATIONALS: Issuance 
of Supplement No. 1. Pages 98-99. 
Purpose of the List. Page 99. 

IMMIGRATION VISA STATISTICS. 
Pages 99-100. 

CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 100-101. 

TRAFFIC in ARMS, TIN PLATE 
SCRAP, ETC., MONTHLY STATISTICS. 
Pages 101-104. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Page 104. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 
SURGEONS. Page 104. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE—HOW IT SERVES YOU 
ON LAND AND SEA, AND IN THE AIR. 
Department of Commerce. 1941. 92 pp. 
Illus. A description of the various 
activities carried on in behalf of the 
American people by the branches of this 
Service Department of the Federal 
Government. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

OUR WORLD TRADE—JANUARY- 
MARCH 1941. Foreign Commerce De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1941. 20 pp. This study 
shows value and volume of principal ex- 
ports and imports between the United 
States and chief foreign markets. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Other Publications 


ALMACENES GENERALES DE DE- 
POSITO S. A—THE GENERAL WARE- 
HOUSES OF COSTA RICA. Almaceneés 
Generales de Deposito S. A. 1940. 31 
pp. Illus. The intention of all Ameri- 
can countries to intensify trade among 
themselves in the face of the difficulties 
due to prevailing world condition, de- 
mands an efficient system that will facili- 
tate importation and exportation, at the 
same time giving complete safety to the 
owners of the merchandise, reducing to 
an absolute minimum, or eliminating en- 
tirely, any credit risk. With this object, 
among others, Almacenes Generales de 
Deposito S. A. has been established in 
Costa Rica, authorized by Decree of the 
Costa Rica Government to act as a credit 
institution, all operations to be controlled 
by the Banco Nacional de Costa Rica (the 
Government bank), which will also 
finance the operations of the company. 
This booklet includes a translation of the 
law which regulates the establishment 
and operation of the warehouses, as well 
as photographs of their buildings, also 
facsimiles of the certificate of deposit 
(warehouse receipt) and vale de prenda 
(chattel mortgage bond) which they are 
authorized to issue covering goods placed 
in their care. 

Available from: Almacenes Generales 
de Deposito S. A., P. O. Box 1796, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, Central America. 


* * ~ * + 


“YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITH 
HITLER”* 


A Review by F. STIRLING WILSON 


“The Nazis hate the United States 
more poisonously than any other coun- 
try. Our very existence disproves their 
racial and economic theories. We have 
welcomed their beaten enemies. We per- 
sist in speaking, printing, and broadcast- 
ing disagreeable truths which they would 
like to see suppressed. Above all, we 
alone possess the loot which would make 
a world conquest worth while. 


*“You Can't Do Business With Hitler,” by 
Douglas Miller, commercial attaché at Berlin, 
1925-39, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.50 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 
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spy 


NorTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to 1 dollar 






































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Apr. May 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina. - ---- Paper peso......) OMe A. . 0c csewssesas 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 June 26 
CE OP ace ccncccuscns 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 Do. 
| Nn SemEN STE es cs) | $82 [}yune 24 
Froe market.............. 4.33 4.37 4. 28 4.22 4.22 June 26 
Bolivia. -..---.- Boliviano. .-.--.- i 32. 34 39. 09 40.00 40.00 | 46.46 July 10 
COMIIRIE Ra 2 cecventtntcsccne 4 53. 83 55. 00 | of eee Begin- 
3 eee 245. 46 56.71 58.13 56.50 | 50.00 ning of 
July. 
Brazil Milreis.......... ai gccadeeocuswe 16.829 | $16. 500 | § 16.500 | $16,500 |16.500 | July 12 
Fyes mesket.........-... 319.7 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.764 | 19. 580 Do. 
Special free market_----- 321.545 | 20.7 20.700 | 20.676 | 20.700 Do. 
ES eS 20. 826 21. 421 20. 438 20. 19. 441 0. 
Ca eaake ewan Ea eee a 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 June 28 
Export Gratt.............. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
Cure marees...........-0 32. 47 33. 04 31.42 33. 46 28. 50 Do. 
| Se 31. 04 31.05 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange--.-.----.-- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
re een 631.13 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Aaslemsere: Geet. .....}.....2<).<6sc6se- 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Colombia_..__-- SEALS emer 200 eee 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | July 12 
Bank of Republic. ------ 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_.--..|.-...-.- (7) (7) (7) (7) Do. 
ee eee 1.78 1.93 1.89 1,89 1.85 Do. 
Costa Rica.._.- 2 Uncontrolled_..........- 5. 67 5. 70 5.89 5.93 5. 95 July 1 
CORIIGEIOG. .cncdccaccces 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba.........- eee ee - 93 - 90 - 96 . 98 .99 July 19 
Ecuador GN 5c. accuke Central Bank (Free)....| 14.83 |®15.44 |......-..]----.--.- ae Oe 
Central Bank (Official) _|.-....-- 916.42 15.00 15. 00 15.00} July 1 
Commercial Dank rate..1 14.60 “PORE FD 4. nin ccccchcnacincscdccseeeieeetaess 
Honduras. -.....} Lempira-.------ i 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 June 28 
Mexico. -.....-- as Ec ctidacddeswanous 5.18 5.40 4.86 4. 86 4. 87 July 12 
Nicaragua. ..-.. Cordoba. ......-. ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 July 19 
BE tb chcanahtaetinne 5.35 6. 36 6.03 6. 08 6. 00 Do 
Paraguay....... Paper peso | NESS <i Viet 1470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 [332.00 July 12 
PRE v ciwe sacked __, Sey a eee 5. 33 6.17 6. 6. 50 6. 50 July 19 
Salvador... ...-- ee eee Air arca arated Wenig 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 i; Do 
Uruguay...... a... eK Se RIES "3626| .3755| .4010| .4113| .4376| July 15 
Controlled free.........- . 4995 . 5267 - 5266 - 5266 .5266 | Do. 
Venezuela... -.-- | BONUS. £220... | OOUMGING. . 65s605cc0si 3.19 3.19 Se ees 3.5 | July 26 
| | Uncontrolled_........... Me er Re Poo e a ek Dspaceaiee 
! Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 


1 July-Dec. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

' For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31. 

’ For Class 2 merchandise.......... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise ..- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

* Jan.-May. 

§ June-Dec. 


il Jan. 1-June 25. 

12In addition there is ‘“compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, whieh is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

\( Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

18 Single rate established on May 16. 

16 Single rate established on June 21. 





“The Nazis have often said that there 
are two opposite poles in the world: Ger- 
many, the pole of order, discipline, and 
scientific progress; and the United States, 
the pole of democratic anarchy, decadent 
Christianity, and the degeneration and 
loss of efficiency which accompanies a 
system of free enterprise. Hitler’s con- 
quest is only partial and incomplete until 
we are brought into his world system.” 

If any American businessman retains, 
at this late date, and in the face of irre- 
futable proof, the slightest doubt that 
Hitlerized Germany is his sworn enemy, 
as an American, and above all, as a busi- 
nessman doing business as an individual 
under the system of free and untram- 
meled enterprise developed under the 
protection of the Constitution, the para- 
graphs above, selected from Douglas 


Miller’s recent book, “You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness With Hitler,” and based on his work 
and observations in Berlin during 15 
years, should cause him to reexamine his 
own beliefs. 


UNBIASED REPORT 


Without emotion, without personal re- 
sentments or colorations, Mr. Miller, 
commercial attaché in Berlin for 15 years, 
has set down a factual evaluation of Hit- 
ler’s aims, his ruthless and unconscion- 
able methods, and his total lack of recog- 
nition of any standards of honesty or 
fair play. 

He gives us a picture of the complete 
international brigand, who, after cor- 
rupting and demoralizing his own nation, 
is now attempting to corrupt the entire 
civilized world, and to reduce it to a state 
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of vassalage to a race which is noted for 
nothing so much as its inner conscious- 
ness of inferiority among civilized 
peoples. 

The keynote of the Hitler method, per- 
haps, is sounded by the author’s state- 
ment that Nazi Germany stands, first 
of all, for the principle of force instead 
of law. 

“The Nazis have so little respect for 
written law that they have not even 
bothered to abolish the previous Weimar 
Constitution. It still continues to oper- 
ate in part. * * * What has changed 
is the fact that the individual has no 
basic civil rights now. German courts 
are instructed to decide cases not purely 
upon written law, but according to 
‘healthy public opinion.’ Since such 
opinion is not recorded anywhere, this 
means in practice the judge’s opinion at 
the time, and the judge is a Nazi func- 
tionary. No firm or individual has any 
rights which the government is bound 
to respect.” 

Any discussion, says Mr. Miller, as to 
whether Germany is socialistic or not is 
pointless because all capital is at the im- 
mediate disposal of the government. 
When a man’s life is a forfeit at the whim 
of government officials, it makes no dif- 
ference whether he has title to his prop- 
erty or not, he points out. 


How THE Nazis Do BUSINESS 


Startling are the factual examples the 
author gives of Nazi control of foreign 
trades: 

An American company operating a 
large plant in Germany exported equip- 
ment to Brazil, and although Brazilian 
export restrictions prevented the money 
leaving Brazil, the Nazi Government 
forced the parent company in the United 
States to send the money to Germany, 
so that the company has the money tied 
up in both Brazil and Germany. 

The Nazi government forced an Amer- 
ican hardware company to lend its 
surplus for building low-cost houses, a 
project which would bring in only about 
1 percent a year on the invested capital. 

An American typewriter company sub- 
sidiary in Germany was advised to go 
out of business by the chairman of the 
Committee on Office Equipment, who 
happened to be the head of the leading 
German typewriter manufacturer. 

An American firm making soft drinks 
had developed a very satisfactory busi- 
nessin Germany. After Hitler came into 
power, German doctors certified that the 
product was injurious to health, and the 
police insisted that some of their build- 
ings must be torn down because they did 
not measure up to the building code. 
The customary bribes to a party official 
protected the firm for a while, until an- 
other official, presumably not receiving 
his cut of the blackmail, made a new 
ruling that the product was Jewish and 
wculd pollute any Aryans who Crank it. 
To adjust this situation, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Robert Ley, head of the German 
Labor Front, a Nazi delegation visited 
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the United States at the firm’s expense 
to investigate the product. 

A report that the product was pure was 
overruled by another official, and Mr. 
Miller suggested that the company’s 
best course was to close their business 
and return to the United States. 

The foreign exchange controls insti- 
tuted by the Nazis to favor themselves, 
the economic slavery of the peoples they 
conquered, the long-distance plans for 
exploiting the colonies they hope to cap- 
ture, and the insidious tactics used in 
Latin America and even in the United 
States are fairly well known now, but 
Mr. Miller, carefully supporting his 
charges with facts from his experience, 
makes them convincing and alive. 


THE AUTHOR’S RECOMMENDATION 


The dangers, direct and indirect, to 
United States business interests in case 
of a Nazi victory are clearly outlined by 
Mr. Miller. Hundreds of American firms 
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have large interests abroad in plant, dis- 
tribution organization, patents, or stocks 
of goods, many of them parts of the 
British Empire. If Hitler wins, he would 
be able to demand such concessions from 
these firms that they would either have 
to abandon their enterprises entirely or 
put them practically under Hitler’s 
direction. 

The author, entering frankly and dar- 
ingly into the most heated controversy in 
the United States today, states: ‘The day 
we declare war will be the day the Nazis 
know they are beaten. They will con- 
tinue to put up a strong resistance, but 
their hope of world dominion will be 
gone. * * * The lesson for us is not 
to delay too long. We have been tardy 
in defense preparations. We must act 
more swiftly now for that very reason. 
The sooner we declare war, the better 
for us. To wait is far more dangerous 
than to act.” 





Foreign Trade 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


Opportunztzes 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be Ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 
























Refer- 
{ lities City and country ence 
No 
ACRICULTURAL MACHINERY | 
lractors, Diesel power, fuel injec 1 type, 35 to 60 drawbar H.P. 20 | Habana, Cuba 722 
units of used equipment desired 
DISTILLATION EQUIPMENT 
Plant, distilling section only, for processing ordinary alcohol (for pharma- | Johannesburg, South Africa 7 
ceutical purposes) and methylated spirits from molasses. Capacity for 
processing 25,000 gallons of molasses per month, alternatively 50,000 
gallons per month 
ELECTRICAL MACHINEEY AND APPARATUS: 
Indi 1] ts: One set, 20 BHP and one set BHP horizontal Mecca, Saudi Arabia 7 720 
type engines with coupled generators, 110 volts, D. C., compound 
woul I » with suitable switchboard 
Lightir , 110 volts, A. C., 60 cycles B. operated by crude oil lo 720 
shell te with accessories and one complete lighting kit 
rhis -d for the transmitters described below 
Transm : less, 3kw., short wave covering wave bands, 20, 35, 50, 1 720 
75, and 100 meters, operated on 110 volts, A. C., 60 cycles. Band 
hould itomatically changed. Complete with all accessories 
and two sets of tut [wo transmitters desire 
ENGINES 
One Diesel engine, 80 HP. cold starting, stationary type, four stroke 400 Bombay, India 7246 
revolutions per minute. Intended for direct coupling to a dynamo 
MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 
Pharmaceuticals and pharmaceutical chemicals in appreciable quantities. | Cairo, Egypt 721 
Itemized lists available). 
Pharmaceutical preparations and medicinals in appreciable quantities Mecea, Saudi Arabia 720 
Itemized lists available). 
MOVING PICTURE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 
Studio equipment for producing ordinary and color films of 35 mm Hong Kong 723 
standard size, complete with sound recording mechanism; motion 
picture camera lighting equipment; complete dark room equipment 
printing machine to make copies of color films, and blank film supplies 
PAINT AND LACQUER RAW MATERIALS 
Ethyl acetate, buty] acetate, ethyl lactate, amy] acetate, butyl] cellosolve, do 724 
butyl alcohol, and acetone, first quality. Order of 300 drums (53 U.S 
gallons per drum eacl 
PAPEE 
Paper and paper board for packing cigarettes: butter paper, size, 20 x 30 | Bombay, India 727 
inches, approximate monthly consumption, 150 reams; cellophane, size, 
20 x 30 inches, approximate monthly consumption, 25,000 to 30,000 
sheets; gray paper board, size, 30 x 40 inches; ocean kraft paper, size 45 


inches x 100 yard rolls, and tissue paper, size 20x 30 inches. (Samples | | 


available.) 
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Commodities 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GoopDs: 


X-ray films, sizes: 30 x 40, 24 x 30, 18 x 24, and 13 x 18 centimeters. 12 of 


each type desired. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES: 


Surgical instruments and supplies (ophthalmic). 
quantities desired, available.) 
STEEL PRODUCTS: 


Hoops, steel, 74 inch 20 BG, and 9 feet 2inches in length. 


TEXTILES: 


Elastic fabrics for manufacture of girdles, surgical belts, bandages, elastic 
stockings, etc. Average quality. Order of 1,400 meters. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES: 


Cigarettes, 10 to the package. 100 cases of 50 kilograms each 





Refer- 

City and country ence 

No. 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia_- page 720 
(Itemized lists with do 720 
Order of 75 tons | Cairo, Egypt---- , 725 
Istanbul, Turkey-- = 719 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia_______--- 720 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of 
typing upon application to the Bureau. 
Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 


are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase the merchandise for re- 
sale. Requests for estimates of the cost 
of lists of agency opportunities should 
state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 





U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated tu the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, August 12. 


No. 148—Used Silk Stockings Subject to 
License. 


The Secretary of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that, as used silk 
stockings are considered in the classifi- 
cation “waste silk and used silk rags,” 
they require a license for exportation. 


No. 149—Exemption from License Re- 
quirements for Shipments of Machin- 
ery, Motors, and Similar Equipment 
Returned to Mexico or Canada after 
Service or Repairs in the United States. 


The Secretary of State has advised 
collectors of Customs on August 6, 1941, 
as follows: 


You are informed that machinery, motors, 
and similar equipment, owned and operated 
in Mexico or Canada, but brought to the 
United States for servicing or repairs, may 
be shipped back across the border without 
being subject to licensing requirements. 


No. 150—General License for In-transit 
Shipments of Atropine, Belladonna, 
Caffein, and Theobromine. 


The Secretary of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs that general in- 
transit: licenses, which were issued prior 
to May 24, 1941, for shipments of atropine, 
belladonna, theobromine and caffein, in- 


eluding forms, cOnversions, and deriva- 
tives thereof issued in various export 
control schedules, are still valid. 

The effect of this ruling is to permit 
the shipment under general licenses to 
Canada, Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland of such of these products as were 
permitted to be so shipped prior to May 
24, 1941. 


No. 151—Clearance Section Established 
by Administrator of Export Control. 


For the following official announce- 
ment made by the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control on August 11, 1941, see first 
feature article. 


No. 152.—Additional Products to Require 
License Under Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 16. 


The Administrator of Export Control 
has announced the issuance of Export 
Control Schedule No. 16, effective Au- 
gust 27, 1941, which adds the following 
commodity forms, conversions, and de- 
rivatives to those already under export 
control: 


Aconite leaves and roots. 

Colchicum roots and seeds. 

Additional radio transmitting sets, tubes, 
and parts. 

Grinding mills, classifiers, and equipment 
therefor. 

Tricresyl phosphate. 

Triphenyl phosphate. 

Chromium tanning mixtures. 

Citric acid. 

Oxalic acid. 
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Schedule 16 also includes changes in 
existing schedules covering the following: 

Phenol-formaldehyde and Urea-formalde- 
hyde resins. 

Pyrethrum. 

Cadmium. 


[Copies of export Control Schedule 16 are 
available at all Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. ] 

No. 153.—General Licenses issued for Ex- 
portation of Mercury Compounds ‘ex- 
cepting Metallic Mercury) to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


The Secretary of State advised Collec- 
tors of Customs on August 11 that gen- 
eral license GAM-63 had been issued, au- 
thorizing the exportation of mercury 
compounds, excepting metallic mercury, 
to the Philippine Islands. 


Instructions for Applying for 
Export Clearance 


ISSUED BY THE OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 
OF ExPoRT CONTROL 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Clearance Services Are Now Available to 
Exporters, Manufacturers, and Foreign 
Importers 


1. This office provides a central agency 
through which an exporter, manufac- 
turer, or a foreign importer may submit 
export proposals. Clearance through 
this office offers the assurance that all 
other interested government agencies 
have been consulted and their approval 
obtained. If a priority rating is request- 
ed, this will be obtained in the course 
of the clearance. 

2. The establishment of this office does 
not in any way change the present pro- 
cedure for obtaining export licenses. 

3. The applicant who petitions for 
clearance action must present detailed 
information on the material to be 
shipped with specific reference to (a) its 
ultimate use, (b) the ultimate consumer, 
(c) why it is essential to the foreign in- 
dustry and the economy of the foreign 
country, (d) the relationship of the 
quantity of the order to normal annual 
requirements, (e) whether it is intended 
for re-export, and (f) information re- 
garding the possible use of substitute 
material. 

4. The applicant must present a de- 
tailed itemized list of all products and 
materials which are to be included in 
the proposed export clearance. 

5. Clearance proposals may be filed to 
cover a single order, all of the material 
required for one project, or material 
needed by an applicant to cover exports 
over a short period to a single country. 

6. Requests for priority ratings must 
n@t be made until the applicant has 
established the fact that a rating is 
actually necessary to secure delivery. 
Alternate suppliers should always be 
consulted. 
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7. If a priority rating is necessary, the 
nearest branch office of OPM’s Defense 
Contracts Service should be consulted to 
determine whether the desired materials 
are already in storage and are imme- 
diately available, or whether it is neces- 
sary to place the order with a manu- 
facturer. 

Instructions 


When making application for clearance, 
10 copies* of the information requested 
below should be submitted to the Clear- 
ance Section, Office of Administrator of 
Export Control, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

1. State the name, address and na- 
tionality of company or person submit- 
ting the clearance proposal. 

2. State the city and country of des- 
tination. 

3. State the name, address, and na- 
tionality of the consignee in the foreign 
country. 

4. State the name, address, and na- 
tionality of the purchaser in the for- 
eign country. 

5. Is the consignee or purchaser di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with a per- 
son or firm on the “Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals”? 

6. Attach a detailed itemized list of all 
products or materials which are to be 
included in this application for export 
clearance. Show prices and indicate 
whether f.0.b., f.a.s., or c.i.f., and at what 
points. 

7. State the specific use of the mate- 
rials or products to be manufactured 
from the materials. 

8. Indicate the ultimate consumer of 
the materials or products to be manu- 
factured. 

9. What proportion of normal annual 
requirements is covered by this proposal? 

10. State whether the materials or 
products referred to above are to be 
re-exported and if so, to what countries 
and consignees. 

11. Explain fully why the materials or 
products are deemed essential to foreign 
industry and the economy of the for- 
eign country. 

12. Explain why substitution of 
another material is not possible. 

13. If an export license is required for 
the material, product, or accompanying 
technical data, attach the proper forms, 
and affidavits. For export licensing in- 
structions see the “Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule” published 
monthly by the Administrator of Export 
Control. 

14. If an export license has been pre- 
viously applied for, state the name of 
applicant and date of application. If 
an export license has been issued, give 
the license number. 

15. State the name or names of pro- 
posed suppliers. 

16. State the proposed port of ship- 
ment. 


*When an export license is required only 
one copy of the license application form need 
This is also true of the PD-1 form 

when a priority rating is requested. 
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17. When making application for a 
priority rating on materials to be ex- 
ported, form PD~-1** is to be prepared 
as the form indicates with the following 
exceptions: 

(a) The applicant may be an exporter, 
manufacturer, foreign importer, or his 
agent, and is not limited to a “user” as 
stated on form PD-1. 

(b) When the applicant is an Ameri- 
can manufacturer requesting a priority 


**Form PD-1 may be obtained at this Office 
or its field offices at 500 5th Ave., New York; 
Room 1540 U. S. Post Office and Court House, 
Los Angeles; Room 312 Custom House, San 
Francisco; and at the Office of Production 
Management, or any of its field offices. 
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rating on materials to be used in the 
manufacture of products destined for ex- 
port, form PD-1 will be completed in full 
and submitted together with the addi- 
tional information called for above in 
paragraphs 1 to 16 inclusive. 

(c) Applications will be submitted to 
the Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control, Clearance Section, Washington, 
D.<. 

(d) Except where the applicant is an 
American manufacturer requesting a 
priority rating on materials to be used 
in the manufacture of products destined 
for export, omit line 3 of paragraph 1, 
and paragraphs 4, 5, 6b, 8, and 9 of 
Form PD-1. 





- Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the “Boletin Oficial” of July 23, 
1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must be 
filed before August 25, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 
Waterbury , No. 8—Entire class. 
Miami i ; No. 16—Entire class. 


Morlant__.-.--- _...-.-.-| No. 23—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





‘ y Date of 

Trade-mark plants | publi- 

: ? cation 

! 
| 1941 
Segundo os Preceitos | No. 48 July 12 
de Hollywood. 
Tot Vitamina .| No. 5 Pharmaceutical | July 15. 
products. | 
Celutest No. 3 Chemicals_._- July 19 





Sao Paulo Fair 


The second of the series of annual na- 
tional fairs instituted at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, will take place this month, and 
will be devoted to products of industry in 
the Sao Paulo region. 


Toiletries Must Be Registered 


in Guatemala 


Regulations requiring the registration 
of toilet preparations became effective 
in Guatemala during 1940; distributors 
of lines manufactured in the United 
States met with no great difficulty in 
complying with the provisions of the law, 
and these lines met with little competi- 
tion during the year. High-priced per- 
fumeries continued to be supplied from 
France during the first half of the year. 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 16, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Textile 


Potter’s_. ‘ 
ustrial chemicals 


Trade-mark | Commodity 
| 
| 

Ryga... “| I 





Japan Takes Most of Egypt’s 
Phosphate Rock 


Japan is by far the most important 
country of destination for Egyptian ex- 
ports of natural phosphate rock, but 
Greece also takes a considerable quan- 
tity under normal conditions. Export 
figures for the entire year 1940 are not 
available, but it is estimated that lack of 
shipping facilities reduced the _ total 
quantity of rock exported in 1940 to only 
about one-fourth of that exported in 
1939. 


Colombia Self-Sufficient in Rum 


Colombia is a relatively large consumer 
of alcoholic beverages. Practically all 
local requirements for rum are supplied 
by domestic manufacturers and most Of 
the low-priced liquors consumed are pro- 
duced locally. In 1939 production of 
rum aggregated 2,460,000 liters and the 
output of other liquors reached 5,935,000 
liters. Domestic demand for whisky, gin, 
brandy, and most quality liquors is Sup- 
plied largely through imports, since the 
local output of such products is relatively 
small. 
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Announcements Under 
the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Act 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Trade Agreements Signed 





—_— 














Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country ance of notice | ting written — 
statements 
Chile._...| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Argentina| May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay.| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba ?___| July 26,1941 | Aug. 23,1941 | Sept. 8, 1941 


Country | Date signed \Date effective 
Cuba | Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium. -- | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti-. Mar. 28, 1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden....--.-.---------| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil. --- pveaaanie | Feb. 2,1035 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) - - -| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) ..| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala -| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! _ - _.| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland e May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador .--| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica ..--| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia #_........| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire. - - .- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) ae anion . Do. 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 


OS eee Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) ..........-..- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) me 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) ue 








Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 


Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.]} 





Japan’s Chemical Industry 
Losing Ground 


The problems which halted the chemi- 
cal expansion program in Japan in 1939 
became much more acute during 1940. 
A shortage of electric power and fuel, 
which was particularly serious in the 
spring of the year, obliged all chemical- 
manufacturing companies to curtail out- 
put, and some plants were forced to sus- 
Pend operations entirely. Lack of raw 
materials also hampered many branches 
of the industry. 








1 Briefs on products covered by ee an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1941, may be submitted not later 
than June 23, 1941. 

2? Supplementary agreement. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as. well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


NoTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Japan’s Cotton-Textile Trade 
Faces Losses 


Much of Japan’s export trade in cotton 
textiles—the world’s greatest in “bulk 
lines” till about 5 years ago—may be lost 
regardless of the war’s outcome, accord- 
ing to an opinion just voiced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton manufacturers in India, the 
Department points out, are rapidly ex- 
panding their mill capacity and textile 
export trade. Britain’s cotton-textile in- 
dustry has been reorganized to offer 
strong post-war competition. Then, too, 
wartime expansion of the Continental 
European rayon industries is likely to 
result in greatly increased post-war com- 
petition with cotton textiles. 

Competition from Japan already has 
Geclined in virtually all the oriental 
markets. In view of these developments, 
it is pointed out that the Japanese tex- 
tile industry is likely to have “less than 
an even chance” of regaining its former 
volume of export trade after the war. 

Last year the Japanese cotton-textile 
output—which normally constitutes the 
largest item in Japanese export trade and 
provides a considerable part of Japanese 
industrial employment—was more than 
50 percent below that of 1936 and 1937. 
And ever since the middle of 1940 Japan’s 
exports of piece goods have been declin- 
ing sharply as a result of hostilities in 
Europe and trade difficulties with bel- 
ligerent countries. 
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Do You Have... 


Do you have copies of the publications 
listed below? 

Word has just been received from the 
Superintendent of Documents that while 
copies are still available, stocks are be- 
coming exhausted and reprints may not 
be made. Examine your files and order 
the titles needed to round out your 
library. 


TRADE PROMOTION SERIES 


175. Export and Import Practice. 1938. 
310 p. 45 illus. 40c. 

176. Trading Under the Laws of Canada. 
1939. 151 p. 20c. 

179. Commercial Travelers’ Guide to 
Latin America. Part I, West 
Coast of South America. 1938. 
120 p. 4illus. 35c. 

187. Commercial Travelers’ Guide to 
Latin America. Part II, East 
Coast of South America. 1938. 
102 p. 2illus. 35c. 

189. Synthetic Organic Chemicals, World 
Developments and Foreign Mar- 
kets. 1938. 168 p. 20c. 

192. World Trade in Toys. 1939. 187 


p. 20c. 
197. Rubber Industry of the United 
States, 1839-1939 1939. 48 p. 


6 illus. 10c. 

199. Foreign Marks of Origin Regula- 
tions. 1939. 190p. 50c. 

200. The United States in India’s Trade. 
1939. 99 p. lmap. 20c. ; 

202. Fruit Canners of the World. 1939. 
33 p. 2 illus. 10c. 

203. American Hickory Handles. 
29 p. 22 illus. 10c. 

206. Foreign Import Duties and Regula- 
tions on Fresh Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 1940. 134p. 15c. 

207. Modern Export Packing. 1940. 540 
p. 242 illus. $1. 

208. Commercial Travelers’ Guide to 
Latin America. Part III, Mexico 
and the Caribbean Countries. 
1940. 244 p. 3 illus. 40c. 

209. Rubber: History, Production, and 


1939. 


Manufacture. 1940. 53 p. 3 il- 
lus. 10c. 

211. Chemical Developments Abroad, 
1939. 1940. 183 p. 20c. 


212. Wartime Control of Ocean Freight 


Rates in Foreign Trade. 1940. 
48 p. lillus. 10c. 

214. Foodstuffs Trade With Latin Amer- 
ica. 10c. 


215. Summary of Foreign Trade of the 
United States, Calendar Year 1939. 
1940. 77 p. 9 illus. 10c. 


218. The flag of the United States: Its 
Usein Commerce. 55p. 10c. 


Copies may be obtained, at the prices 
quoted, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or through any of the field 
offices listed on the inside front cover of this 
publication. Full remittance should accom- 
pany all orders. 
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JESSE H. JONES, Secretary 
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HOW TO SELL TO THE 
GOVERNMENT FOR Yo 
CIVILIAN NEEDS 











Your gratis copy of this new handbook may 
be obtained by writing directly to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, or to any Field Office listed on the 
inside front cover of this publication. 

















